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Lesson Calendar 


1. Janu .—Paul and Silas at Philippi... . . Acts 16: 22-34 
2. iocany $c.—Christian Living Ur, Pee 4 : 5-43 
3- Jan. 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. . Acts 17: 1-12 
4. Jan. 25.—Paul’s Counsel to the Thessalonians . . 1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 

. February 1.—Paul at Athens... . . 2s « . Acts 27 ; 28-94 
Fi February 8.—The Church at Corinth Founded . . . Acts 18: 1-11 

. February 15.—Christian Self-Control. ...... 1 Cor. 8: 4-13 
4 February 22.—Christian Love... ... ares | 
9. March 1.—Paul and Apollos. .......-. Acts 18: 24 to 19:6 
10. March 8.-—-Paul at Ephesus. . . Acts 19 : 13-20 
ir. March r5.—The Riot at Ephesus... . . . . Acts 19: 29-40 
12. March 22.—Paul’s Message to the Ephesians. . . . Eph. 2: 1-10 
13. March 29.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Acts 17 : 1-12 Paul at Thessalonica and Berea 
Tuesday.—1 Thess. 2 Power of the gospel. 
Wednesday.—1 Thess.3.. ....- sues . . . Good tidings 
Thursday.—2 Tim. 3: 10-17. ..... Early knowledge of Scripture 
Friday.—Deut.6: 1-9. . Constant study 
Saturday.—John 5: 31-39. - - .- +--+ Searching the Scriptures 
S y-—Psalm 119 : 97-112 God's Word studied 


Stumbling - Blocks 
By Julie M. Lippmann 


IFE’S road is rough, beset with rocks. 
We prove our worth who onward press, 
Regarding, each, his “ stumbling-blocks ”’ 
As stuff wherewith to build Success. 


New York Ciry. 








The New Year and the Old 
With God there is no Old Year, no New Year. 


With God there is no past and no future. With God 
it is ever the eternal present. Old and new, past and 
future, are human terms, adapted to our present life 
as we see it and think of it. Looking at it as God 
sees it, what we call the New Year is as*fresh and as 
full of promise as creation’s morn ; while in another 
sense, in the light of our own experience, there was 
never to earth, or to ourselves, so old a year as the 
one we welcome as ‘‘new.’’ But from that first glad 
morn until to-day God has been the same loving God, 
and thus it ever will be. God is ever the same to 
needy sinners as when in his love he sent his Son 
to give his life that they might not die. What a God 
ours was, and is, and is to be! Should not this new 
old year be to us a glad, grateful, happy new year ! 
God's love is 


‘* The one thing changeless, utterly true ; 
Forever old and forever true, 
And fickle and changeful never.’’ 


x 


What Does the First 
Commandment Mean ? 
Sometimes words suggest the truth. 
words suggest anything but the truth. Rarely do 
words fully express the truth. In reading our Eng- 
lish Bible, we need to consider first what the words 
say, then we need to consider what the words mean. 
What the words say, and what the words mean, are 
im many a case two very different things. What we 
call the First Commandment is, ‘* Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me."’ What do those words mean ? 
A great many persons understand that we are to give 
God the first place in our hearts and thoughts, that 
we are not to have any object of worship before, or in 
advance of, God. Yet that commandment does not 
mean simply that. We have had two revisions of the 
English Bible within the past twenty-one years. Both 
of them have recognized the ambiguity, not to say the 
misleading form, of the text, yet neither of them ex- 
plains exactly what it does mean. The English Revi- 


Sometimes 


sion gives in the margin, as an alternative reading, 
‘« beside me."' ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods beside 
me.'’ Some understand that to mean that God is to 
have the first place; no object of worship is to be 
beside, or alongside, of him. The American Revision 
gives in the margin, as an alternative reading, ‘‘ be- 
sides me;"’ that is, God alone is to be worshiped. 
Thus in every instance the text in the English Bible 
does not mean merely what it says, and the reader 
ought to ask and to study, What does it mean ? 


x 
The Everlasting Joy 


‘* Pleasures forevermore'’ is the way in which 
the Psalmist describes the heavenly joys. That is so 
different from the material delights of which Robert 
Burns so truly and so sadly wrote : 


‘* Pleasures are like poppies spread : 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ! 
Or, like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever.’’ 


Milton, in his ‘* Lycidas,’’ uses as an illustration 
the flower of the English larkspur, which seems to 
have on its petals the Greek letters that make the 
word ‘‘wo.'’ He calls it ‘‘ the flower inscribed with 
wo.'’ Oh, how many of the world’s flowers are in- 
scribed with wo! They seem bright for a day, but 
sorrow and death are written all over them. But the 
joy of the Lord, like the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
is ‘‘ from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
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fear him,’’ even as the prophet said, ‘‘ Everlasting 
joy shall be unto them."’ 


Pa 
What Is Your Life-Word? 


All life is summed up in one word. 


Some spell 
that word ‘love,"’ 


some spell it ‘faith ;'’ Paul 
called it ‘‘Christ.'' He said: ‘‘For me to live is 
Christ."" In every life there is one word which most 
perfectly describes the relation that exists between 
that life and God. For true living is simply entering 
more and more into God, Death is to be away from 
God and to know him not. Itis said that Phillips 
Brooks was once asked what sermon he was going to 
preach, and replied: ‘‘1 have only one sermon."’ 
There is only one sermon to preach, for there is only 
one life to live ; and that sermon is to keep ever 
before our minds that life is a watch and a vision, — 
that living is to go on as those who see the invisible, 
who know the high calling wherewith they are called. 


x 
Patience, as Well as Faith 


Even blessings that have been promised, and 
that are sure to come, have to be waited for. Our 
time of desiring a promised blessing is not always 
God's time of giving it. Yet it will come just when it 
is best for our good and for God's glory. ‘Therefore 
the inspired reminder comes to-us, ** Ye have need of 
patience, that, having done the*will of God, yé may 
receive the promise.'' Give us patience, O Lord [ 


Is Individual Evangelism Safe for All ? 


UCH has been said of the importance of indi- 
vidual work with individuals in the effort to 
win souls to Christ. Illustrations of the effec- 

tiveness of this mode of evangelism have been made 
prominent; and similar work has been urged as 
desirable on the part of all who would serve Christ 
and help their fellows. While all who are of a right 
spirit and are well informed are ready to see and 
to say that there has been much done in this line 
by certain workers, and that for this all should be 
grateful, some who are entitled to consideration are 
asking, Is this kind of individual evangelism safe 
for all? Is it prudent or desirable for every indi- 
vidual Christian to attempt to win souls by personal 
effort? Is there no danger in counseling every Chris- 
tian believer to become an evangelist, and, in a 
sense, a preacher, a teacher, and a pastor, of an im- 
mortal soul? Such questions are certainly worthy of 
serious consideration by those who have influence 
over others. 

It must be admitted that not every man is fitted by 
nature to be a pulpit preacher, and that many who 
have been trained and approved by choice theological 
seminaries are far from being a success in the sphere 
for which they have spent years under instruction. 
Can individual Christian believers generally be ex- 
pected to do better in personal evangelism without 
training than many theological students do with the 
advantages of training? Indeed, is it not obvious 
that sad mistakes are made by those who undertake 
to evangelize as individuals when they are not fitted 
for it by either nature or training ? 

Of one thing we may be confident. There are two 
essential qualifications for effective evangelism, either 
individual or collective, and those two qualifications 
are strong love for Christ, and strong love for those 
whom Christ loves. Controlled by those motives, 
and guided by ordinary good sefse, no man can be 
wholly a failure, in his proper sphere, while seeking 
to show his personal interest in another,—and this 
whether the man has had, or has pot had, a full 





course in the best theolog:cal seminary or divinity 
school on earth. 

Few realize the attractive power of an earnest, lov- 
ing heart, as shown in the simple testimony of an 
untrained believer telling, in a natural way, of the 
love which entirely possesses him. It commonly 
does more than the most carefully wrought out and 
finished sentences of the educated and best furnished 
preacher. This triith was impressed on the mind of 
the writer by a fact related to him by a friend years ago. 
One whom that friend longed to lead to the Saviour 
came to his home to pass the night with him. It was the 
evening of the mid-week prayer-meeting in his church. 
As the hour approached, he said to his visitor : 

‘It is our prayer-meeting evening. I usually go, 
but, if you don’t care to go, I'll sit here with you this 
evening.’ 

**Oh ! don't stay athome on my account. You go, 
and I'll go with you."’ 

So the two went to prayer-meeting together. The 
host hoped that they would have some good speaking 
that evening, for he wanted his visitor to be impressed. 
But the speaking was~commonplace, more than 
ordinarily so. In one of the long pauses a plain man 
rose, and said simply : 

‘*I wish I could say something that would help 
you all, but I can't. But I will say that I love Jesus 
with all my heart, and I wish he was the comfort to 
each of you that he is to me."’ 

As they walked home, the host regretted that the 
meeting was such a failure, and he said apologeti- 
cally to his guest that they usually had better speak- 
ing than that. To his surprise, his guest said : 

‘* That man who told of the comfort he had in Jesus 
—he took hold of me. I can’t get away from that.’’ 

And that guest returned to his host's home an 
anxious soul, ready to be led to the Saviour, because 
of the plain man who had helped to make the prayer- 
meeting a failure. Who shall tell us which are the 
most effective speakers for Christ ? 

One who, a generation ago, was one of the most 
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prominent pastors in Boston, known and honored all 
over the country, gave similar testimony out of his 
church. A plain country preacher, a friend of for- 
mer days, came to visit him in Boston. The city 
pastor would not have ventured to take him before 
the Sunday congregation, but he invited him to speak 
from the desk in his mid-week prayer-meeting. The 
man from the country used plain, homely phrases. 
In speaking of service for the Master, he said : ‘‘ Some 
of you are doing work of one kind or another every 
day. Have you done a job fer Jesus this week?’’ 
The cultivated pastor afterwards said that he wished 
his visitor had used a little choicer language before a 
select Boston audience. 

The next week, when an invitation was extended 
to those who were ready to confess Christ to come to 
the pastor's home, there presented himself one of the 
most prominent and influential members of the con- 
gregation. The pastor welcomed him, and said he 
was glad to have him take this step. Then he asked 
him if any special sermon had led him to it. To his 
surprise, the man responded : 

‘*No, it wasn’t any sermon; but when that man 
from the country asked if I'd done a job for Jesus 
that week, it took hold of me, and I've been thinking 
it over ever since. It's time I undertook a job for 
Jesus." The caller was then a wealthy contractor, 
but he had begun life as a carpenter doing odd jobs. 

‘I'd written and preached more than one sermon 
especially to reach that man,"’ said the pastor, ‘‘ and 
now the phrase that jarred on me had won his soul. 
I then made up my inind that never again would I 
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tell the Holy Spirit what was the best instrument fo 
him to choose for his work."’ “ 

God can be trusted to lead those-who want to be led. 
His work will not be seriously harmed by those whom 
he guides. Cautions and fears about the general at- 
tempting of such work as individual evangelism delight 
the Devil, even when they are uttered by the wisest 
and best of men. The Devil sets himself at once to 
convince the men who could do most through such 
endeavors that they are the very ones now warned 
against. 

If any one who loves Christ and who loves souls is 
brought of God face to face with a soul, under cir- 
cumstances which justify him in speaking of the one 
truth dearest to him, it is that one’s privilege and 
duty to press that truth on that soul. This duty does 
not depend on whether God is to give or is to with- 
hold his blessing on the special effort. God alone 
has the right to forbid or even to caution such a lover 
of Christ and of souls in such an effort. No such 
qualification or training for this service is required as 
is necessary when a man is to be a professional pulpit 
preacher, or is to be a salaried helper in Christ's ser- 
vice. Of this truth we can be sure. 

Among the many hindrances to the progress of 
Christ's cause in this world, an over-readiness to tell 
of Christ's love, and to urge sinners to test it, is not 
to be enumerated, even though not every single utter- 
ance wins a needy soul to the waiting Saviour. It is 
the Devil, and not the Lord, who rejoices when the 
danger of individual evangelism is emphasized in 
Christian circles. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 














Are All Bible Statements 
to be Taken Literally ? 


It is an encouragement to the Editor to be sharply 
criticised or severely rebuked by a subscriber because 
of some important truth uttered in his columns. It 
shows that he has a needed work yet to do, and that 
those who have had opportunities to learn are not 
yet sufficiently instructed. A Massachusetts reader is 
disturbed because the Editor pointed out the simple 
truth that the references in the Book of Revelation to 
streets of gold, and gates of pearl, and a white stone, 
were not intended to be taken literally, but are intended 
to suggest what is better than a literal meaning. The 
idea that Bible words do not always mean just what 
they say, while they always mean just what they mean, 
seems to him a fearfully dangerous idea. Read what 
the ‘‘ disgusted'’ Massachusetts subscriber writes : 

I have been taking The Sunday School Times for some 
time, but after my subscription expires I will take it no longer. 
1 am disgusted with the ministers and editors who say such 
things about God's Word as they do at times. What you say 
on page lower part of third column [about the *' white 
stone "’ in evelation), is a fine statement to send forth to your 
thousands of young Christians who believe the Bible is the 
word of God! They will naturally say, ‘‘ Well, if ‘at is not 
true, is Romans 9: 10 true?’’ As I said, I am disgusted with 
the leaders of God's people to hear them say, ‘‘ Why, we can- 
not take the Bible as it reads, of course.'’ God forbid that 
any young Christians stumble over some of the statements of 
men who are smarter than the author of the Bible ! 

We can neither understand the Bible for ourselves, 
nor properly teach it as God's truth to the young in 
our homes or in the Sunday-school, unless we realize 
that much of it is suggestive and figurative, and can- 
not be taken as literally exact and definitive. One 
who fails to perceive this is liable to lead the young 
astray, and to misrepresent God and God's Word. This 
is not a new teaching by modern clergymen and edi- 
tors ; it is distinctly taught in the Bible, and that over 
and over again. It is the spirit of God's teachings in 
the Bible, not the letter of the printed text, that we 
are to look to ; for ‘* the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life’’ (2 Cor. 3 : 6). It is better to give life to 
children under our charge than to be the means of 
killing them. It is in the better work, rather than in 
the worse, that The Sunday School Times wants to be 
engaged. The Editor does not believe that God in- 
tends us to understand, from the words in Revelation, 
that there are streets of actual go/d in heaven. ‘«Gold"’ 
means something better than either gold or silver ; it 
means more than human words can describe. In 
heaven a man in favor of the ‘‘silver’’ standard will 
be more than satisfied. Again, the ‘‘body"’ is not 
‘* spiritual,’ but we are told in the Bible that in the 
next life we are to have ‘‘a spiritual body."" If we 
are to take those two contradictory words as meaning 
just what they say, instead of meaning the ‘‘ unspeak- 
able’ thought which they suggest, the Massachusetts 
correspondent may claim that St. Paul is trying to 


mislead little children by his words. And so of many 
another Bible passage. Even if the Massachusetts 
correspondent is unwilling or unable to learn the 
truth as it is, rather than as he has supposed hith- 
erto, there are others who will be taught as God would 
have them learn. 

Xx 


How Young Can a Child Love God? 


There is one point at which average adult Chris- 
tians are literal successors of the first apostles of 
Christ, and that is in their unwillingness to believe 
that children are better fitted than older persons to 
receive and comprehend and imitate the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. It was not that the little children 
whom the mothers brought to Jesus that he might 
bless them were capable of being blessed even with- 
out knowing anything. But it was that the little 
children’s right to come to him had preference over 
the rights of the older ones. Doubt on this point 
influences apostles and disciples in our day. An 
lowa reader thus brings up this question afresh in 
connection with the calling of the child Samuel, in a 
recent Bible lesson : 


In the lesson for December 14 (1 Sam. 3 : 1-14) as studied in 
my old folks’ class, the question had arisen in the teachers - 


meeting, ‘‘ How old is the child before its spiritual concepts 
commence ?"' I said that I had read an author on that 
point, and he said never speak to the child about the interest 
of its soui until from four to six years old. Now, many opposed 
the theory, and spoke disagreeing with any such doctrine, and 
that we ought to commence right away, or much sooner. I 
would like to have your opinion, in Notes on Open Létters, 
when the child begins to develop spiritually. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that the time to 
begin a child's training was a hundred years before 
he was born. in this was suggested the great truth 
that the character and spirit of a child's parents and 
ancestors are likely to influence and affect him. But 
what is meant by a child's sou/ or spirit as distinct 
from his dody ? Is not each one of those accompani- 
ments of a child's being to be included in his idea 
when he thinks of Aimse/f? God loves the child as 
the child's self. It is folly, and it is attempting an 
absurdity and a practical impossibility, to begin to 
define to a young child the difference between his 
body, his soul, and his spirit. A child does not 
think of his mother's love as centering on one phase 
of his being. His mother loves 4im,—not merely or 
chiefly his body, or his soul, or his spirit, but Azm- 
self. So soon as a child can know that his mother 
loves him, he can know that God loves him. And 
all that can be truly known of God's love can, as a 
rule, be better learned in the home nursery than in 
the theological seminary or divinity school. What a 
child learns on this subject before he is four years 
old is commonly more, and more influences his 
future life, than all that he learns after that age. 
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Jesus knew something about the child, and about 
spiritual life; when he set a little child among his 
disciples as their example and teacher, as well as 
their charge. The man who talks about leaving im- 
portant spiritual truths until a child has reached 
four or six years old lacks a knowledge of two things, 
—the child, and higher spiritual truth. 


x 
Was Nazareth Lacking in Goodness ? 


A great many questions about the coming of the 
Messiah which had an interest to the Jews before the 
birth and earthly course of Jesus, have little impor- 
tance to us in our day. Before then it was important 
to the Jews to know what the Christ was to be. Now 
it is of more importance to us to know what he was 
and is. We may not fully understand the meaning 
of the prophets, as godly Jews could then understand 
them. But we can understand the blessed gospel 
story. Let this be in our minds when we meet a puz- 
zling question about the Old Testament prophecies. 
A Virginia mission-school superintendent can con- 
sider this while thinking of a question that has been 
propounded to him. 

In a mission Sunday-school of which I um superintendent I 
have been asked this question, which I have been unable to 
answer satisfactorily to myself. Why was it said, in John 1: 
46, ‘Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?’’ I 
have looked in all the authorities and commentaries at hand, 
and have been unable to answer this question. Why was the 
name Nazarene one of opprobrium ? ho were the prophets 
referred to in Matthew 2 : 23? 

Nazareth was not a wicked place, but it was not a 
place full of precious associations like Bethlehem and 
Hebron and Jerusalem. No prophet had pointed to 
it as the hope of the Jewish people. Judah and 
Judea had always been thus looked to. Nazareth, a 
market town, as it were, was in Galilee of the northern 
kingdom. It was a center and distributing point of 
caravan trade. It must have been startling to a 
Judean Jew, familiar with the prophecies, to be told 
that the Christ was to come out of Galilee and from 
Nazareth. The term ‘ good,’’ as used in this con- 
nection, was not merely the opposite term of vile or 
unworthy. It suggested the idea of pre-eminence 
and holiness. Thus Jesus asked why he should be 
called good; ‘‘none is good save one, that is God."’ 
Nathanael was not yet prepared to believe that she 
great good for which the ages had been waiting was 
in Nazareth. Yet Jesus was born in Bethlehem, the 
home of David. As brought up in Nazareth, Jesus 
was, in a sense, a Nazarene. By a play upon words, 
such as the Jews enjoyed, he could be called a Natzr, 
or a branch from the root-stock of David. Yet these 
points might not be profitable in a mission-school. 
Such pupils can be told that the Jews, in the days of 
Jesus, understood this, as we can understand the story 
of Jesus. ‘‘ The prophets,’’ spoken of in Matthew 
2 : 23, were the Old Testament teachings, as under- 
stood by the Jews. 

x 


That Boy Again! 

What would the Sunday-school be without the 
difficult boy! Much of the best work and growth of 
that institution is due to the presence of boys who are 
not easy to manage or help, and many a teacher 
would be less a teacher if it were not for the God- 
given problem of the boy. A West Virginia teacher, 
who evidently has reason for gratitude in that all is 
not easy in her work, writes : 

Will you kindly oe what one is to do with a boy of 
thirteen or fifteen who has a perpetual sneer in his voice and 
on his face, and who seems out of reach? His former teacher 
said to me, “ He is a boy you can’t ‘love’ into anything, 
though most boys you can."" And our pastor, in speaking of 
him, said, ‘‘ He is mean, and he knows he is mean, and he 
doesn't care."" It seems his parents are in the habit of talking 
of his ‘‘ meanness" and badness in his presence, and so he, 
apparently at least, has no desire to do better. 

It would seem that the vital question is what to do 
with that boy's parents and his pessimistic seniors. 
If he is constantly discouraged by the unwise and 
damaging words or mental attitude of his parents and 
others, and is, in general, expected to be mean, why 
should he be likely to show any other spirit? To 
help his parents and others to see a spark of good in 
him, and to lead them to fan that spark into flame 
with loving, kindly words and persistent cncourage- 
ment, would be fundamental work for the troubled, 
but genuinely privileged, teacher. No boy is out of 
God's reach, or entirely beyond the influence of his 
parents’ or teacher's confident belief in the final 
triumph of the good there is in him. A boy is in- 
clined to be what everybody expects him to be, and 
he knows what that is, whether others think he does 
or not 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 


this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
‘rom among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Stimulating Teachers to Better Work 

It should be the aim of the superintendent to spur 
his teachers to better work. A hint given in the right 
way can accomplish much in this direction, as the 
teaching force of the Broadway Tabernacie of Toronto 
can testify. They have a Committee of Management 
in this school, made up of teachers and officers ; and 
the superintendent, in sending out mailing-cards for 
the meetings, manages to get in some stimulating 
thoughts for the workers of the school, as will be seen 
by the following card : 





Broadway Tabernacle Sunday-School 
% 


TORONTO, February 25, 1901. 
DEAR FELLOW-WORKER : 

The next meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment will be held on next Saturday evening, March 2, in 
the church parlor. Kindly arrange to be present. 

Yours truly, 
N. F. CASWELL, Sufi. 








Some Strong Features 
Found in Good Teachers 


< 
A Chest of “ Ty.” 


ACTIVITY—is always thinking and planning how best to 
make his class a success. 
AMIABILIT'Y—“* Honey catches more flies than vine- 


ar. 
AN FMOSITY—towards all habits or influences hurtful to 
young life. 
AVIDITY—has an intense hunger for the souls of his 
scholars. 
CAPABILITY—realizes the supreme importance of the 
work, and strives after fitness for it. 
HU MILITY—“ Not I, but Christ that worketh in me."’ 
LOYALTY—to the school, to the church, to Jesus Christ. 
LIBERALITY—In time, in money, in thought, in love. 
PU NCTUALITY—is there to greet his first scholar. 
SPIRITUALITY—makes his life speak louder than his 
words. 
. 
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Teaching by Stereopticon 
in a Light Room 

It has been demonstrated that the electric arc- 
light stereopticon can be used to good advantage in 
the undarkened Sunday-school room, and the superin- 
tendent has at his command an aid which will greatly 
add to the impression made upon the eye and heart. 
Professor Eugene C. Foster, of the Fortieth Street 
Methodist Episcopal School of Philadelphia, has 
shown the feasibility of this in his own work as superin- 
tendent. The Professor in speaking of the success of 
his daylight experiences at the recent Twentieth Dis- 
trict Philadelphia Sundav-school Convention, said : 
‘*In practice we close but one window, and that is 
one which would shine directly upon the screen. In 
some highly colored pictures we find it desirable to 
bring out the true tints by shutting out direct sunlight. 
For all ordinary reproductions in black and white we 
can use the lantern with splendid success whether the 
sun is shining in the room or not, and even when 
electric lights are burning in the room if we choose to 
do so. There are several ways in which this lantern 
has proved a boon to our Sunday-school. The ques- 
tion of variety in opening exercises has been solved. 
For a small cost we may have a new opening exercise 
for every Sunday in the year, if we choose. Such an 
exercise is written upon the typewriter in black ink, and 
a sheet is reproduced upon a slide in the ordinary way. 
We may likewise write and transfer to the slide the 
words of familiar hymns which we do not find in some 
of our books. We may reproduce the photographs of 
famous individuals, or reproductions of masterpieces 
in art. We may likewise reproduce maps, and throw 
them upon the screen for use during the lesson study. 


. .. We believe it has been responsible for a very much 
increased interest and attendance in our school."’ 
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The Workers’ Help in Constructing 
the Convention Program 

‘*Whom can we get to address the meeting, aside 
from those whom we have had ?’’ is a frequent ques- 
tion with church and Sunday-school workers in plan- 
ning for special occasions. In order to provide, upon 
request, this information for its constituents, the Phila- 
delphia County Sabbath-School Association has sent 
its Sunday-school superintendents the following circu- 
lar-letter : 

DEAR FRIEND: 

Every superintendent has felt the need, at one time or 
another, of securing speakers for special occasions. It is the 
purpose of the County Sabbath-School Association to make it 
possible for superintendents to secure the names of a number 
of volunteer speakers for various occasions, as desired, whose 
help the superintendent might wish to have. 

The Association would be obliged to you if you would be so 
kind as to name, on the enclosed blank, some of the speakers 
whom you know, and indicate opposite their names the kind 
of occasion upon which you think their particular style of 
speaking would be acceptable ; also, in the ‘‘ Remarks”’ col- 
umn you are requested to indicate what you consider the 
special characteristic of the speaker named,—just such a char- 
acterization as you would like to have some one else make for 
you if you were inquiring about a speaker. 

Please feel free at all times to call upon the county office for 
similar information which will be received from other superin- 
tendents. In this way it is hoped that some of those whom 
you know as good speakers may be made known to other 
schools, and that those whom others know may be recorded at 
the county office for your own information. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP E. HOWARD, President. 
Mrs. J. A. JOHNSON, Cor. Sec. 
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Noteworthy Aid in Church 
Growth by an Adult Class 


Bible classes are becoming a great aid in pro- 
moting institutional church work in parishes where 
the church is not organized for such work as this 
term implies. An instance of this is the work of the 
Market Square Progressive Association connected 
with General Wagner's adult class of the Market 
Square Presbyterian Church of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. A summary of a year's work was given in 
the issue of the Times for July 5, 1902, and showed 
the marvelous help extended in all directions by the 
Association. The monthly meetings of the organi- 
zation are not merely formal affairs, but have connected 
with them some event in the church life. Church 
growth and sociability are the two things aimed at, as 
will be seen by the list here given. The ‘‘season"’ 
this year began in November with a lecture in the 
chapel by Frederic Poole, on ‘‘ An Evening in China ;"’ 
a reception to the class at the residence of General 
Wagner ; then will follow : 

January 15. ‘ Holland.”’ 
St. Clair A. Mulholland. 

February 19. A patriotic entertainment. 

March 16-20. A week of religious meetings. 

March 29. Nineteenth anniversary of the class. 

April 16. Annual class supper. 

May 21. The Rev. T. McBride Nichols’s tenth anniversary 
as pastor. 

June 


An illustrated lecture by General 


Annual picnic 


Is Your School Educating 
a Native Missionary ? 

A particular object for benefaction has great ad- 
vantages over the less definite forms of helping causes. 
A Sunday-school which centers its interest in missions 
on achild’s education in the foreign missionary field 
is sure to have more interest in giving towards his 
support than in forty addresses on ‘‘the missionary 
cause." The First Presbyterian School of Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania, learned this fact nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. The pastor, the Rev. Albert J. Weisley, 
writes regarding his school’s experience : ‘‘ The in- 
terest taken in foreign inissions by our Sabbath-school 
has been very much helped by the taking on of defi- 
nite work in the support of a native Christian mis- 
sionary. Since 1879 we have been caring for Vittoo, 
to whom our attention was directed by the Rev. 
J. Milliken Goheen, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board at Kolhapur, India. Vittoo was then a pupil 
in his school, a boy of excellent Christian spirit and 


promise, and the small expense of educating him was 
assumed by our school as its first obligation. This 
was at first fifteen dollars per year. When his school 
life closed, and he was fitted for Christian work, he 
was employed as a teacher and preacher among his 
own people, under the direction of Mr. Goheen, our 
school assuming the increased expense of his support, 
and also of his family. Since 1892 we have been 
giving one hundred dollars per year, and money was 
never expended in a more satisfactory way.  Fre- 
quently we find it an easy matter to make a special 
gift to Vittoo, and, hearing from him from time to 
time, a live missionary interest is perennial in the 
school. At first there was a question as to whether 
our charge should be a boy or a girl. The choice 
was between Vittoo and Hannah. The boy was 
taken, and, in the providence of God, he married 
Hannah. Thus both were ours, Death later took 
the consecrated wife. Vittoo is to-day an efficient 
servant ; the investment has paid many times over. 
Any school can make a start, and create its own 
interest."’ 





Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-schooi Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not bibli- 
cal questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘“* Merion Lawrance’s 

uestion Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 

hiladelphia, Pa. Miah: 

MICHIGAN.—What is the best book to put into the hands 
of the superintendent to give him more vital interest in his 
work, and to help him out of ruts? . E. A. 

There is no ‘‘ best book ’’ for superintendents. ‘No sin- 
gle book covers all phases of Sunday-school work, and a 
book that is ‘* best’’ for one would be of little help to an- 
other. The following books will be found very helpful : 
**Ways of Working’’ (Schauffler, $1), ‘‘ The Organized 
Sunday-school’’ (Axtell, 50 cents), ‘* The Modern Sunday- 
school’’ (Vincent, $1), ‘‘ Sunday-school Success ’’ (Wells, 
$1.25), ‘*‘ The Bible School ’’ (McKinney, 60 cents), ‘‘ The 
Model Superintendent ’’ (Trumbull, $1). The Sunday 
School Times will supply these or any others. 


NEW JERSEY.—Will Mr. Marion Lawrance be kind enough 
to tell me, through The Sunday School Times, how ¢o go to 
work to organize a Home Department in connection with our 
Sunday-school ? M. T. P. 

Get some Home Department literature and supplies 
from your denominational publishing house, or elsewhere, 
and study it till you thoroughly tinderstand it. (The Sun- 
day School Times publishes a Home Department booklet, 
at five cents per copy.) Secure the co-operation of your 
pastor and superintendent. Procure the names of all the 
members of your church not in the Sunday-school, and 
solicit them to join your school. If they will, it is well. 
If they give some reason why they cannot attend, explain 
that the Home Department removes their objection, and 
they can still be members .of the school. (It is better not 
to ask them to join the Home Department at first, for you 
thereby assume that they cannot attend the school, which 
may not be the case.) Furnish the new members with all 
needed supplies. The above is the merest outline. The 
printed matter referred to will lay out in order every step 
of the way, telling about the various classes to solicit, the 
appointing of visitors, etc. It is one of the most fasci- 
nating and helpful features of Sunday-school work. Use 
the International Lessons, unless you are using something 
else in the main school. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Which do you think is the better way, 
to have the pupils in the Sunday-school pay for their quarter- 
lies individually, or to have the school pay for them, and have 
free distribution ? Which system is most in practice? In our 
school we use the individual system. It seems to me it would 
have a tendency to train the young into giving for support of 
the church in the community. M. S. P. 

To pass out the quarterlies free to the scholars is, in my 
judgment, the prevailing custom, though there is no doubt 
but that scholars will be more careful of them if obliged to 
pay for them. That’s our experience, and we have tried 
both ways. And yet, where scholars are taught to con- 
tribute as generously as they can in the regular offerings, it 
seems, to some at least, that it is not right to ask them to 
pay for their quarterlies besides. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that some will not be able to pay, and they 
should not be put to a disadvantage with the rest. There 
could be no harm in giving out the quarterlies free, and 
then requesting all who could and would to increase their 
offering on that day sufficiently to pay for them. 
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Opportunity in 


the Sunday-School_xsy E. y. Muttins, pv. 


President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Sunday-School as a Strategic Point 
AM NOT at all disposed to bring sweep- 
ing charges against my brethren in the 
ministry, and I bear cheerful testimony 
to the fact that a large proportion of pas- 
tors are thoroughly alive to the value of 
the Sunday-school, and of the importance 
of keeping in vital touch with it But I think it can 
be truly said that a very large number of pastors— 
perhaps it would seem an exaggeration if I were to 
state proportions, but an exceedingly large number— 
are without skill in making the best use of the Sunday- 
school forces in their churches. In many cases there 
is merely a conventional recognition of the Sunday- 
school as one of the elements of the church life, and 
a somewhat perfunctory discharge of the pastoral duty 
toward the Sunday-school. In many cases it is to be 
feared that the pastor's insight into the possibilities 
that are wrapped up in it is sorely deficient. 

If it were necessary to do so, the writer could name 
churches whose pastors are engaged in a desperate 
struggle to maintain an evangelistic life and win the 
masses to the gospel, while remaining practically aloof 
from the Sunday-school itself, which is the most potent 
of all the agencies of evangelization lying directly at 
hand. Such instances illustrate strikingly the neces- 
sity of a fresh study of the problems of the kingdom, 
and of the strategic positions which must be taken. 


Prepare the Student to Grapple with Problems 


The final test of a knife is not its handle, or its make, 
or its size, or its shape, but simply and solely its edge. 
The buyer is likely to ask one question only,—namely, 
** Will it cut?" Now the theological seminary of to- 
day comes short of its mission unless it puts the edge 
on the theological student, unless it enables him to con- 
nect knowledge with results. In order to accomplish 
this, more is needed than training in theology, history, 
exegesis, and the other branches of theological learn- 
ing. There ought to be incorporated in the work of 
the seminary such instruction in practical methods as 
will at least prepare the student to grapple with the 
problems of the pastorate when he confronts them. 
Then the theological seminary needs to establish con- 
nection between its courses of study and the various 
lines of practical Christian activity of the world in 
which the minister is to do his work. I am not 
among those who would radically alter the curricula 
of the theological seminaries, but I believe there is 
need for a readjustment at many points. There is 
need that the studies in theological seminaries should 
be vitally related to the actual needs of the kingdom 
of God, and that there shéuld be a surrender of tradi- 
tional methods of theological training where improve- 
ment in practical efficiency is possible without the 
sacrifice of higher things. 

There has been considerable discussion of the ques- 
tion whether or not the great revival is a thing of the 
past. It is sincerely to be hoped that the great revi- 
val is not a thing of the past, but it is devoutly to be 
wished that there may be a difference between the 
great revival of the future and that of the past. It is 
to be hoped that the period of long neglect of the 
evangelized masses, succeeded by a period of intense 
emotional revivalism, will give place to a steady, nor- 
mal, and constant revival which shall be the result of 
the sowing of Christian truth deep in the hearts of the 
young ; that this revival shall not break out suddenly 
from time to time, but shall be the normal condition 
of the churches. 


Can the Seminaries Take up Sunday-School Work ? 


Coming now to the specific subject of this article, 
the theological seminary should incorporate in its 
courses of study some adequate presentation of the 
principles of pedagogy and paidology, or child cul- 
ture. Great strides forward have been made in these 
realms in recent years, and no theological seminary is 
doing all the work which ought to be done unless it 
recognizes the value and importance of these depart- 
ments of Christian education. A thorough mastery 
of the principles of these two departments as they have 
been developed in recent years, and a practical appli- 


In next week's issue of The Sunday School Times Mr. E. A. 
Fox, Secretary of the Kentucky State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, will tell how a noteworthy Pastors’ Sunday-schoo!l In- 
stitute was pleaned for and made a success. 


cation of them, would perhaps accomplish more than 
any other one thing to solve the various problems of 
the kingdom of God which are pressing upon earnest 
Christians everywhere. 

There are those who advocate the establishment of 
a chair on the Sunday-school in the theological semi- 
nary, and where funds are adequate, and suitable in- 
structors can be secured, I see no reason why there 
might not be developed a range of inquiry as to prin- 
ciples and methods which would fully justify such a 
course. At any rate, whether one professor devotes 
his time to this subject exclusively or not, assuredly a 
large place should be made in the department of 
practical theology for the presentation of this great 
theme. 

Theological professors in general, whether teaching 
in these branches or not, might most profitably famil- 
iarize themselves with its various phases. It is im- 
portant that they be equipped to relate themselves 
helpfully to the Sunday-school agencies. It would be 
an attractive thing to see the professors in theological 
seminaries invited to aid in conducting normal insti- 
tutes for Sunday-school teachers more generally than 
is the case. 


Make the Neighborhood Your Laboratory 


Again, the seminary ought to encourage its students 
to participate in Sunday-school work during the semi- 
nary course. No feature of our own seminary in 
Louisville has been more gratifying to its friends and 
patrons than the work accomplished by its student 
body in mission Sunday-schools of the city. With 
very few exceptions, all of its large student body take 
part in this work during a part or the whole of their 
course. Experience is accquired which is of value all 
the rest of their lives, and its alumni have become in 
many instances leaders in the Sunday-school cause. 

Another agency which may be employed by the 
seminaries is a lecture course on the Sunday-school. 
An annual lecture course, consisting of from five to 
ten lectures by some expert in pedagogy or in 
Sunday-school method, will, in the course of a few 
years, produce marvelous results in stimulating in- 
terest and imparting instruction to theological stu- 
dents. We have such a course in the seminary in 
Louisville, and the two years of its existence have 
demonstrated most conclusively its very high value. 

A thoroughly up-to-date and complete set of books 
dealing with the subject of the Sunday-school ought 
to be included in the general library of every theo- 
logical seminary. The number of books on the Sun- 
day-school and related subjects has increased greatly 
in recent years ; and, if the Sunday-schvol could se- 
cure larger recognition in the work of the seminaries, 
doubtless the seminaries themselves would produce 
large additions to the library on the Sunday-school. 


Linking the Seminary with Locai Interests 


There are one or two other indirect ways in which 
the seminary might, under certain circumstances, pro- 
mote the Sunday-school cause. Where seminaries 
are located in large cities, or near a large population, 
courses of lectures on the Bible, especially adapted to 
Sunday-school teachers, might be arranged through 
the seminary year. Such portions of Scripture as 
would bear upon the lessons for the period might be 
studied in a larger way than would be possible in the 
Sunday-school itself* Such courses of lectures would 
thus serve to broaden and deepen the foundations of 
biblical knowledge in the minds of the teachers. 
They could be rendered sufficiently popular to attract 
the Sunday-school teachers of the community, and 
might be set for an evening hour once a week, run- 
ning through a period of ten or twelve weeks. 

Then, too, it might be practicable, in some in- 
stances, to establish, in connection with seminaries, 
normal institutes for the training of Sunday-school 
teachers. It might not seem advisable to make such 
work an organic part of the seminary curriculum, and 
yet the technical knowledge of the Scriptures and 
methods of teaching possessed by professors in the 
seminary might be utilized in such institutes under 
the direction and control of the local Sunday-school 
authorities. This, in some instances at least, might 
be found to be practicable. 

There are other methods which might be adopted 
which the peculiar circumstances of any particular 
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locality would suggest. The above suggestions are 
given merely as hints of possible ways in which theo- 
logical seminaries may be brought into relation to the 
great Sunday-school movement. 

It may be said in conclusion, that, in addition to 
his other attainments in theology and general pas- 
toral efficiency, there are three arts which the modern 
pastor must master if he is to do his best work ; and 
the first is the art of training the child, the second is 
the art of training the parent, and the third is the art 
of training the teacher. The.pastor is the trainer of 
the trainers in the church. He is the leader of the 
leaders, and unless he is pastor to the Sunday-school 
he will allow the best material to slip through his 
fingers. Happy the man whois fully alive to his privi- 
lege and opportunity, and happy the seminary which 
Strives to qualify its students for this sublime work ! 

LouIsvILue, Ky. 
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Wonders with a Meaning 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


**Sought Out Many Inventions’"’ 


** C\OUGHT out many inventiuns.’’ Exactly. Not 
made or invented them, but sought to under- 
stand the mechanical devices already existent 

in nature. For this means that the universe is full of 
machines for man to search out and use. A hen 
hoes, a fish oars and propels, a mosquito pumps, 
etc. It brought great fame to Galileo to discover 
that the weight of the air sent the water up the va- 
cated tube of his pump, but every creature except the 
hen kind which had ever put its mouth down to drink, 
had done the same thing from the creation on. In- 
deed, man had a force pump in his own heart, work- 
ing unweariedly its five thousand strokes an hour, and 
he did not even know it. 

Animals worked their wireless telegraphy long be- 
fore man conceived the idea, much less materialized 
it. Man is himself full of pulleys, levers, and lenses. 
So the eyes work both telescopically and microscopi- 
cally. Man has to have two machines for these pur- 
poses. We work at our forms of ships and the fins of 
our yachts The models are all in the sea. The 
whole earth is a graven monument of erosion, but 
only after thousands of years do we use the resistless 
might of hydraulics for mining. 

If a man wants to do anything, let him ask how it is 
done in nature. There is more thought, contrivance, 
and success, than we have yet sought out. What are 
our colors to roses and rainbows, our mallet-beats for 
sculpture to the daily score of thousands of wave-beats 
on the sculptured cliffs? The bird has the knack of 
oaring himself through the air. We work wrongly at 
the idea of power as the fundamental thing, and drop 
to death in the attempt, while the bird, having the 
knack, outflies the engine in swiftness, and sleeps 
aloft in safety. 

Everywhere everything doing transcends our think- 
ing. Whether atom or orb, the one finished with in- 
finite perfection, or the other handled as easily as a 
bubble, is beyond our perfect seeking out. 

The world and the starry skies above us are one 
great kindergarten for the growth of mind. And 
whatever discoveries men may seek out in the long 
millenniums to come, they will still be but children 
in the presence of the unsolvable problems of the 
universe. The question of the habitability of the 
stars or their attendant worlds is of no consequence. 
The Father would make all these worlds with their 
various infinities, or a million more, and uphold them 
all by the word of his power, for the mental enlarge- 
ment of his children. He useth them to show forth 
himself. In the winima he says, ‘‘ Go to the ant ;. .. 
consider her ways, and be wise.’’ And in the maxima, 
ever since the time of Abraham, God has been saying 
to every one, ‘‘ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number: he calleth them all by names."’ 
‘*O Jehovah, how manifold are thy works! In wis- 
dom hast thou made them aii: the earth is full of 
thy riches.’’ 

Since men have been intently and reverently study- 
ing nature, they have advanced much more rapidly 
than when they studied metaphysics. The systems 
that men have ‘‘ evolved out of their own conscious- 
ness’’ are not comparable to those evolved out of 
God's. Job knew the value of this natural kinder- 
garten. ‘‘ Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach 
thee ; and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell 


The first of a series of brief but significant articles pA 
Bishop Warren on the marvels of the universe, and the 
message to Christian believers. 
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thee : or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee ; 
and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee."’ 

All our science is the mere A B C of the science 
that already is in nature. The whole alphabet, dic- 
tionary, and literature which the pupils of wisdom are 
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to study for their profit and growth, are packed in the 
strata of earth like leaves in a book ; they bloom in 
the flowers, and flame in the infinite map of the 
starry sky. 

University Park, CoLo. 
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a Layman” 


By a Minister 


One of the most prominent laymen in America, and one of the most prominent ministers, have 
been asked by The Sunday School Times to contribute a series of articles on the subjects, 
respectively, “ If I Were a Minister,” and “ If I Were a Layman.” The first article in the series, “ If 
I Were a Minister,” appeared in the issue of December 20. Others will follow in early issues. The 
series is in no sense a debate, as the two sets of articles are written without reference to each other. 


F I WERE a layman, and had never been a cler- 
gyman, I should be very much like the average 
layman of to-day—but not nearly so good ; for, 

with all his shortcomings, the layman whom | have 
known is one of the noblest specimens of the genus 
homo. And I say this after scanning all his spots 
and wrinkles through many years from the lofty alti- 
tude of my pulpit throne. 

But, having been a clergyman, if I should now 
be transformed into a layman, what a layman | 
should be! 

First of all, I should attend public worship on the 
Lord's Day habitually and with punctuality. Every 
Sunday morning I should say to myself, ‘‘1 must to- 
day be about my Father's business.'’ Nothing should 
ever keep me from the place of prayer which would 
not keep me from the shop or office. And I should 
be in my place every Lord’s Day for these several 
and separate reasons: I should be there for the 
preacher's sake. Christ could not do his work alone, 
nor can any one of his ministers. In proportion to 
the support which he receives from his brethren will 
be the efficiency of his labors. Nowhere does a 
preacher so need the assistance of the men of his 
church as in the work of preaching. A public speaker 
can give back in flood only what he has received from 
his congregation in spray, and no spray ever rises 
from a Sahara waste of empty pews. The eloquent 
tongue is impossible unless there is the listening ear, 
and, if the latter be present, the former is not far 
away. The message of the Lord never comes full and 
hot from human lips unless there is a congregation 
waiting to receive it. The absence of ten or twenty 
of his most influential men will damp the fire in any 
prophet of the Lord, for the absence of these men 
discredits the worth of everything the preacher says. 
Every man in church on Sunday says by his presence 
there to all the community, ‘‘ This man is saying 
something which it is worth while for all te hear ;'’ and 
every member of the church absent from the service 
says to all the town by his absence, ‘‘One does not 
miss much by staying at home.’’ 

Moreover, a Christian owes it to his brother Chris- 
tian to be in the church at the hour of prayer. We 
are all frail and feeble, and we need the assistance of 
one another in the arduous effort of approaching the 
throne of grace. In the work of creating a reverent 
and receptive mood every man should bear his part. 
Whatever energy the Lord has given him one should 
be ready to communiczte to others, for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. And for the church's 
sake every man should do what lies within his power 
to make public worship what it ought to be. The 
church is the body of Christ, and the world judges 
Christ by his body. On no other day of all the week 
has the community the opportunity of seeing the 
Lord's followers with one accord in one place. It is 
the day when the Lord's army should present to the 
world an unbroken front. The man who is not in his 
place is disorderly. He is out of the ranks, and 
should be admonished. Were public worship what it 
ought to be, it would kindle a fire for the cleansing of 
the town. The fire flickers feebly on the altar if men 
of light and leading stay at home. 

Once more, for the world’s sake every Christian 
should worship God habitually in the eyes of men. 
As Christian people, our supreme work is that of 
witnessing. The testimony ought to be full-toned 
and emphatic. It should come from the mouths of 
many witnesses. When the minister rises to deliver 
his message, every member of the church who is 
present co-operates with him in the great work of 
persuasion. Although silent, the congregation 
speaks, and after the benediction, as the people wend 
their way to their homes, the sound of their footfalls 
in the streets continues the worship ; for, being inter- 
preted, it says to all who have ears to hear, ‘‘ This is 


the day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice, 
and be glad in it.’’ I dwell upon this duty of church 
attendance for the reason that many laymen, bewil- 
dered and beguiled by the clamorous voices of the 
times, have come to look upon public worship as one 
of life's electives,—a formality which may be dis- 
pensed with by any man who, on Sunday morning, 
can find something else to do. 

And if I were a layman, and made it my business 
to go to church, I should be in my place on time, and 
ahead of it. I should feel humiliated if I found 
myself disturbing the worship of my brethren by 
stalking up the aisle five minutes after the service 
had begun. In short, I should have as much re- 
spect for the church of God as for an express train. 

When once in’ the pew, I should keep my watch in 
my pocket. It is true we call the church on earth the 
church militant, but we need no minute men in pub- 
lic worship. For twenty men to pull out their watches 
when the preacher comes forward to announce his 
text, each one of them closing the case with a click 
which sounds like the echo of a distant report of a 
pistol, is not seemly behavior for the house of God. 
In many cases the watch act is, of course, simply a 
thoughtless habit, and the men who are guilty of it, 
like certain other malefactors known to history, know 
not what they do. But the sound of a dozen closing 
watches is not fit music for public worship, and the 
sight of them is not inspiring to the one man who 
alone sees them all. If laymen have a burning curi- 
osity to know how to-day'’s sermon compares in length 
with the sermon preached a week ago, why should 
they not club together and buy a large-faced clock, 
and hang it on the pulpit wall? It was Helen's 
babies, I believe, who wanted to see the wheels go 
round. 

A man ought not to be avaricious in the house of 
God either of time or space. If he rents a pew, in 
one sense it is his own, but in a deeper sense it is the 
Lord's. To share the pew whenever possible with 
strangers is, to a full-grown Christian, a privilege and 
delight. We have heard much of the mistakes of 
Moses, but there is one mistake he never was guilty 
of,—he never neglected the stranger within the Is- 
raelitish gates. I have known laymen who might 
profitably have gone to school to Moses. It is said 
that the early settlers of this country formed the 
practice of sitting each man at the end of his pew in 
order that he might get out of church without delay 
in case of attack by the Indians. The Indians are 
gone, but the habit survives. Indeed, it sometimes 
seems that some of the Indian has gotten into the 
man in the pew. For if it is not barbarous for a 
Christian man to scowl at strangers whose presence 
leaves less room for his coat, it would be difficult to 
say what barbarity is. If 1 were a layman, I should 
at the very start have a conference with the usher in 
my aisle, and assure him that, obedient to Paul's in- 
junction, I should be ‘‘ given to hospitality."". Many 
an usher keeps a list of pewholders whom he labels 
‘‘cranky.’’ I should, at all hazards, keep off that 
list. When the dog in the manger gets into-a Chris- 
tian church the usher is the first man to come to grief. 
If I were a layman I should have two ambitions : I 
should want the approval of God and—the usher. 

And after the sermon I should never leave the 
church without shaking hands with at least one human 
being. Shaking hands is a means of grace, and they 
who neglect it do so at their peril. If a man can en- 
gage in Christian worship and then walk down the 
aisle as though he were the only man in the church, 
he must be akin to those unfortunate individuals 
mentioned in the New Testament, the burden of 
whose cry was : ‘‘ Let us alone!"’ If I were a layman 
I should ponder often this question : «‘ He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen ?”’ 
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The Sunshine Pie 


By Julia F. Deane 


** | DON’T believe I've seen a cupful of sunshine 


this whole week,'’ said Pollie Holabird. 
*«T guess the sun is afraid he'll catch the 
mumps if he 'sociates with us,’’ answered little Jack. 

Mumps had made them a call, and seemed to like 
their company so well that he came for a ten days’ 
visit. That was bad enough, but at such a time to be 
obliged to live on one small sunbeam a day was almost 
too much for the Holabirds’ patience. They had 
played every game they knew, and told every story 
and conundrum in their four heads, and ransacked 
every grown-up head in the house for more. 

‘*1f the sunshine don’t come back pretty soon,’’ 
said Pollie, ‘‘ we'll just dry up into mummies, we're 
so tired of ourselves.”’ 

It was Baby Dorothy who saw the way out, as she 
stood by the window and watched the one lone sun- 
beam carried away by a storm-cloud. 

‘« Let's make some sunshine.’’ 

** You silly little darling,’’ said wise brother Jack , 
** you can’t make sunshine. Nobody but God can 
do that.’’ 

‘*Don’t be too sure, my little man,’’ said Aunt 
Alice ; ‘‘ suppose we try a new game. We'll make a 
sunshine pie.’’ 

** Do we need flour and sugar and milk?’’ asked 
practical Pollie. 

Dorothy, her eyes full of baby wisdom, went over, 
and, nestling close to Aunt Alice’s side, she asked 
softly, ‘* Do the fairies help us, auntie ?"’ 

-‘ Yes, dear, I am sure the good fairies will help us 
to get the things to make the pie. I will tell you what 
it is made of. First, it takes a whole pound of pa- 
tience, and Pollie shall look after that. I shouldn't 
wonder if Baby Ralph could help her; I hear him 
crying, and mama is busy ironing.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Pollie ; ‘‘ Baby Ralph and I'll 
get you a pound ef nice, juicy patience.’’ 

‘*Then we must have at least a pint and a half of 
pleasant words. They are usually easy to find:in this 
house, but for the last day or two they seem to have 
been hidden away. I know mama would relish some 
too, she looks se tired and worn.’’ 

‘‘I'll promise to furnish that. 
help me,”’ said Grace. 

‘« After these two things are well mixed, we've got 
to have two geod, liberal pounds of helpfulness. Do 
you suppose you could help with that, Jack ?’’ 

‘*] guess I know a certain woodpile and coal-bin 
where I might find it,’’ said Jack with a shamefaced 
smile, for his mether had been asking for this kind of 
help all the merning. 

‘‘And now we've got it all in except a peck of 
smiles to make the crust, and Dorothy will have to get 
that for us out of her smile-bag, I guess.’’ 

Dorothy knew where the smiles were kept, and out 
came a generous suppiy, dimpling her little face. 

A whole hour went by before anybody thought of 
the pie. Jack found that chopping wood and carry- 
ing buckets of coal could be made a very delightful 
affair. Grace had found that the way to get a fine 
supply of pleasant words is to give them to some- 
body first ; and such jolly times as Baby Ralph and 
Pollie were having made being patient seem delight- 
ful. 

**Come, all ye little Holabirds, and make your 
sunshine pie,’’ brought a lot of merry faces and 
snouts of laughter. ‘‘I see the pie is all ready ex- 
cept the stirring and the baking. Make yourself 
round like a pie, and we'll learn to sing the song that 
bakes it."’ And this is the song that Aunt Alice 
taught them. 


Would you like to know the reason why 
We make such lovely sunshine pie ? 
We'll give to you the re-ci-pe 

For the more pies made the better, you see. 
A pound of patience you must find ; 
Mix well with loving words and kind. 
Drop in two pounds of helpful deeds, 
And thought for other people’s needs. 

A peck of smiles will make the crust, 
Then stir and bake it well you must. 
And now we ask that you will try 

A slice from off our sunshine pie. 


I'll get mama to 


As they sang the last words the sun poked his great 
glowing face straight into the Holabirds’ window, and 
said, ‘‘Are those Holabirds going into the sunshine- 
making business? I'd better be about my work.’’ 
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Lesson 3. January 18. Paul at Thessalonica and Berea 


Acts 17 : 1-12. 


(Study Acts 17: 1-15.) Memory verses: 2-4. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Now when they had passed through Am- 

hip’o-lis and Ap-ol-l0‘ni-a, they came to 
[hés-sa-lo-ni’ca, where was a synagogue of 
the Jews : 

2 And Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, 

3 Opening and alleging, that'Christ must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I preach 
unto you, is Christ. 

4 And some of them believed, and consorted 

with Paul and Silas ; and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the chief women not 
a few. 
5 4 But the Jews which believed not, moved 
with envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows 
of the baser sort, and gathered a company, 
and set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted 
the house of |A’son, and sought to bring them 
out to the people. 

6 And when they found them not, they drew 
Ja’son and ceriain brethren unto the rulers of 


Golden Text : Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.—Psa. 119 : 105. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now when they had passed through Am- 
phipolis and Apollonia, they came to ‘Thessa- 
lonica, where was a synagogue of the Jews: 
2 and Paul, as his custom was, went in unto 
them, and for three 'sabbath davs reasoned 
with them from the scriptures, 3 opening and 
alleging that it behooved the Christ to suffer, 
and to rise again from the dead ; and that this 
Jesus, whom, said Ae, | proclaim unto you, is 
the Christ. 4 And some of them were per- 
suaded, and consorted with Paul and Silas; 
and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, 
and of the chief women nota few. 5 But the 
Jews, being moved with jealousy, took unto 
them certain vile fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the city on an uproar ; 
and assaulting the house of Jason, they sought 
to bring them forth to the people. 6 And 
when they found them not, they dragged Jason 
and certain brethren before the rulers of the 


COMMON VERSION 


the city, crying, These that. have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also ; 

7 Whom J4a’son hath received : and these 
all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying 
that there is another king, one Jesus. 

8 And they troubled the people and the 
rulers of the city, when they heard these things. 

9 And when they had taken security of 
J&’son, and of the others, they let them go. 

10 § And the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas by night unto Be-ré’a: 
who coming ¢hither went into the synagogue 
of the Jews. 

11 These were more noble than those in 
‘Thés-sa-lo-ni‘ca, in that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were so. 

12 Therefore many of them believed ; also 
of honourable women which were Greeks, and 
of men, not a few. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


city, crying, These that have turned ? the 
world upside down are come hither also ; 
7 whom Jason hath received : and these all 
act contrary to the decrees of Ceesar, sayin 

that there is another king, ove Jesus. 8 And 
they troubled the multitude and the rulers of 
the city, when they heard these thi 9 And 
when they had taken security from Jason and 
the rest, they let them go. 

1o And the brethren immediately sent away 
Paul and Silas by night unto Bercea: who 
when they were come thither went into the 
synagogue of the Jews. 11 Now these were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind, examining the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so. 12 Many of 
them therefore believed ; also of the Greek 
pone of honorable «state, and of men, not a 
lew. 


1 Or, weeks *%Gr the inhabited earth. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The pretors send elders 
to release Paul and Silas. The apostle stands 
upon his rights as a Roman citizen. The pretors, 

in fear, ask Paul and Silas to leave the city. This 
they do, but, after comforting the brethren, Luke 
seems to have remained at Philiphi. 

Piacres.—The three cities named first were on the 
great Egnatian road from Dyrrachium to Thrace, 
seven hundred miles long. The distance from Phi- 
lippi to Thessalonica was about a hundred miles, 
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divided into nearly equal stages by Amphipolis and 
Apollonia. Thessalonica was the capital of Mace- 
donia, at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, still popu- 
lous and important; now called Salonica. Bercea, 
now Veria, was forty-five miles south of west from 
Thessalonica, The nearest seaport was Dium (comp. 
VS. 14, 15). 

Time. —Thessalonica was probably reached in A.D. 
51, and the period passed there and in Bercea seems 
to have been of some length, extending into A.D. 52 
(Ramsay, a year earlier). 
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Verse 1.—A synagogue of the Jews: The first one 


they found in 
in Thessalonica. 

Verse 2.—As his custom was: More exact than 
*“‘manner,""— 7hree sabbath days: Or, ‘‘ weeks,” but 
the former is the more usual sense, and more proba- 
ble here.—From the scriptures: Not *‘out of,” but 
suggesting that the Old Testament was the starting- 
point. The period here named is that of activity 
among the Jews, not that of the stay in Thessalonica. 

Verse 3.—Opening and alleging : The two terms 
answer, in a general way, to what. follows,—proof 
from Scripture and assertion of gospel facts.— 7hat 
it behooved the Christ to suffer : The Messiah, prom- 
ised in the Old Testament. The statement closely 
resembles that in Luke 24: 26, and the Revisers 
have restored the form of the Greek.— WAom, said 
he, / proclaim unto you, is the Christ: The charge 
to direct discourse is indicated by supplying ‘‘ said 
he.” ‘*Proclaim,” as often in Acts; not the term 
usually rendered ‘‘ preach.” 

Verse 4.— Were persuaded: More exact than “‘ be- 
lieved.” Their belief is implied, not expressed. —Con- 
sorted with; Literally, ‘‘ were allotted to ;” either 


acedonia. Jews are still numerous 
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by God, or as ‘‘consorted” suggests: ‘allotted 
themselves to."—Devout Greeks: That is, prose- 
lytes. A period of some length is probable at this 
com as indicated in 1 Thessalonians 2 : 9 and 

hilippians 4: 16. 

Verse 5.—T7he Jews: As a class, since ‘‘ which 
believed not” is not well attested.—Moved with jeal- 
ousy: At the success of Paul (comp. Acts 13: 45).— 
Vile fellows of the rabble: Market-place loungers. 
Set the city on an uproar: Continuous action is in- 
dicated by the tense. ‘‘ All” is not in the Greek.— 
The house of Jason: Where the missionaries lived. 
—Bring them forth: So the best authorities.—7he 

cople: The popular assembly of a free city like 

hessalonica. 

Verse 6.—Found them out: Probably hidden by 
other brethren (comp. v. 6).—Dragged: Stronger 
than ‘‘drew.”—Before the rulers of the city : Greek, 
‘*politarchs "” (so v. 8), the title of the magistrates of 
Thessalonica.—7he world: Greek, ‘‘the inhabited 
earth,” meaning the Roman world.—Are come: 
More exactly, ‘‘ are present.” 

Verse 7.—TZhese all; Christians.—Ac/: Habitu- 
ally.—Ce@sar: Equivalent to ‘‘ emperor.” —A nother 
king, i. : The Greek word for ‘‘ king” could 
be used of the emperor; the Latin one (rex) was for- 
bidden. Paul had preached ‘‘ the kingdom” at Thes- 
salonica, as his Epistles show. 


al 


Verse 8,—T7he multitude: The crowd; not “ de- 
mos,” as in verse 5. 

Verse 9.—Zaken security: Jason and the others 
gave bonds, and probably it was agreed that Paul 
and Silas should be sent away. Ramsay thinks this 
action hindered the return of the apostle, which he 
greatly desired. 

Verse 10.—Sent away Paul and Silas by night: 
Timothy also went to Beroea (v. 14), but whether at 
this time or later is uncertain. 

Verse 11.—Now these: The Bercean Jews.—More 
noble; Literally, ‘‘ well born,” but here used of char- 
acter, not of birth or station (comp. Luke 19: 12; 
1 Cor. 1 : 26).—J/n that they received: ‘‘ Who were of 
such kind as received.”—Examining the scriptures 
daily: This shows their readiness of mind, ‘ Ex- 
amining” is preferable to ‘‘ searched,” but the em- 
phasis rests on ‘‘ daily.” 

Verse*12.—Many of them: That is, of the Jews.— 
Greek women ¥ norable estate; ‘* Chief women,” 
as in verse 4, but here spoken of as ‘‘ Greek,” since 
Jews are referred to in the preceding clause.—And of 
men, not a few; These, too, were Greeks; that is, 
Gentiles, though some may have been proselytes. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ 
God's Word is the master-tool for his work. 
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‘“‘ Forbidding Us to Speak to the Gentiles ” 


By Alexander 


HE Jewish element seems to have been weak in 
Philippi, and the opposition to have been purely 
Gentile; but in Thessalonica there was a con- 

spicuous synagogue, and tke familiar picture of Jew- 
ish animosity working on Gentile mobs again meets 
us. With unquenchable zeal the two missionaries, 
their backs still raw with their stripes, began their 
work in another great city. Paul tells us the secret 
of their brave persistence, when he reminds the 
Thessalonian Christians how, ‘‘ having been shame- 
fully treated at Philippi, we waxed bold im our 
God to speak unto you the gospel of God” (1 Thess. 
2: 2). They who dwell in God are ready for all ser- 
vice, and silenced by no persecution. The lesson 
gives, first, the preaching and its success; next, the 
opposition; and, finally, the flight in the dark to 
Bercea and the work there. 

The account of the work in the synagogue is par- 
ticular both as to its duration and its manner and 
substance. It went on for ‘‘three sabbaths,” or, 
more probably, for three weeks; for we can scarcely 
suppose that the days between the sabbaths were 
silent. Once a week may suit modern preachers and 
hearers, but not Paul and Silas. It was not the de- 
livery of set orations, but animated dialog, with 
many eager disputants and many more silent listen- 
ers. There would be very little drowsiness in that 
synagogue. The method of Paul’s argument was 
to begin with the prophetic intimations of the suffer- 
ing Messiah,—a conception which was most unwel- 
come to the Jews, and had almost faded from their 
minds. They expected and wanted a conqueror, not 
a sufferer, and they could not be led to look believ- 


McLaren, D.D. 


ingly on the realization of the prophetic ideal in 
Jesus, till the forgotten features of that ideal were 
made clear and prominent. But that being done, 
Paul could turn to the blessed story of the life and 
death which fitted the prophetic ideal as closely as a 
cast does a mold. The presuppositions with which 
we approach the gospel story largely determine the 
reception which we give it. If we feel that men as 
sinners need a power which will deliver them from 
the guilt and tyranny of sin, we shall not stumble at 
the cross. If we do not so feel, we shall be quite 
satisfied with a human Christ who says beautiful 
things about God, and does beautiful deeds that are 
examples to men. 

The gospel at Thessalonica sifted its hearers as 
usual, Some were persuaded, and cast in their lot 
with the two Christians, There was but a sprink- 
ling of Jewish converts, but there was a great multi- 
tude of Gentiles. In verse 4 two classes of these are 
named,—Greek proselytes and ladies of high rank; 
but a various reading, which is adopted 4 some 
authorities, makes three classes, proselytes, Greeks, 
and women, and makes more emphatic the large 
numbers of each class. In any case, the results pro- 
duced seem too great to be due simply to three 
weeks of synagogue activity, and if we compare 
1 Thessalonians with Acts, we see that the epistle 
gives the impression of a longer and more wide 
evangelical campaign, in which, ‘‘ working night and 
day, that we might not be a burden to any of you, 
we preached unto you the gospel of God.” In Thes- 
salonica, as in Philippi, and afterwards in Berca, 
women are prominent,—a touch true to fact, for they 
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held a freer and more conspicuous position in these 
half-Greek cities than in Asia Minor, the scene of 
Paul’s first journey. . ' : 

Luke passes on, with one of his emphatic ‘‘ buts, 
to tell of the riot. His narrative is, as usual, sum- 
mary; for he never makes much of the sufferings of 
the apostle. He had caught from Paul his way of 
looking at them, as to be expected, to be endured, 
and not to be taken as reasons for bating one jot of 
earnestness or —- But again the Epistle throws 
light on Acts, and shows that the persecution was 
more severe and continuous than our narrative 
would suggest, while it coincides with Luke in tracing 
it to Jewish ‘‘ jealousy.” ‘ ap sgprins us to speak 
to the Gentiles that they may be saved,” says Paul, 
—that is to say, the offer of salvation to the Gentiles 
was resented as encroaching on Jewish prerogative. 
The race that were meant to be dispensers to the 
world of the blessings of revelation forgot that they 
were stewards, not owners, of revelation, and, like 
a dog in the manger, snarled at any who tried to 
share their possession, thus sadly showing that they 
had no true conception of the blessing which they 
were so anxious to keep to themselves. The same 
kind of notion is not extinct among so-called Chris- 
tians,—at least, their practice looks as if it was not. 

Luke allows himself to use terms of unusual se- 
verity in describing the idle hangers-on round the 
agora and courts, who were only too ben ry J to make 
a riot about anything. They were ‘‘ vile fellows of 
the rabble,”—disreputable loafers, as we should say, 
ready for mischief. They do not seem to have known 
what they were rioting about till the charges were 
made before the rulers, but that would matter little 
as long as a house was to be looted. Luke does not 
stop to tell anything about Jason, and we do not 
know whether Paul and Silas had really been his 
guests, or whether the charge that he had received 
them was false. Where had the apostles been hid- 
den while the mob hunted after them? Luke’s 
silence reflects the secrecy needed at the moment, 
and is more eloquent than many words. It was not 
cowardice that prevented them from facing mob and 
magistrates. ‘aul was not the man to leave another 
to suffer while he skulked in a safe retreat, and we 
may be sure that he would have been forthcoming if 
he could have shielded Jason or done any good. 

The charge laid before the “trulers of the city” 
halted between accusing the apostles of treason and 
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Jason of sheltering them. The former count was 
craftily drawn, though one can scarcely suppose that, 
after three weeks of explanation, the Jews did not 
know that the kingship of Jesus had no menace for 
Cesar. The very words “another king” imply, in 
the Greek, that he is a monarch of a different kind 
from the emperor. Like many another charge against 
Christian teaching, thin was superficially true, but 
fundamentally false, and one is inclined to add, like 
many another, it was brought, for the sake of work- 
ing on popular feeling, by men who knew that it was 
so. We note that it was the Jews who brought the 
accusation, and that Luke, in his condensed fashion, 
gives us to understand that ‘‘the multitude” were 
more ‘‘troubled” than ‘the rulers,” since he puts 
them first. The magistrates evidently thought that 
there was a great fuss being made about a small 
matter, but they lacked the courage of their nanan. 
They had to do something, and they did as little as 
they could, taking security,— robably that Paul and 
Silas should not appear in public again. 

So a nocturnal flight was added to Paul’s European 
experiences, which had thus far been such as might 
have made a weaker man. doubt whether, after all, 
he had been right in ‘‘ assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called him” to Macedonia. But not for a 
moment did he hesitate, nor slack his energy. With 
pathetic loyalty to his race, and brave persistence, 
which some would have called foolish, he went 
straight to the synagogue at Beroea. If we are 
**imitators of God,” we shall not cease to offer his 
love to those who have refused it, but will suffer 
long, hoping all things, A gleam of sunshine lighted 
his path at last, for he found a patient hearing from 
unprejudiced men. They listened, and put up no 
impregnable barriers against the Word. They did 
not shut their eyes, and take his message on trust, 
but tested it by Scripture. There are two points for 
universal imitation, — open-mindedness for the en- 
trance of new truth and keenness of examination as 
to its scriptural basis. And where these are found 
there will also be found the repetition of the Bercean 
experience, ‘‘ Therefore many of them believed.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The great problem of the depraved is to find a 
virtue with which to cover each of their vices. 


<_0 . 


Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Keep Close to Your Guide 


bl | word is a lamp unto my feet (Golden Text). 
A recent writer, telling the story of a visit to 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, recounts how, in 
what is known as ‘‘The Cathedral,” the ide 
mounted a rock called *‘ The Pulpit,” and said he 
would preach a sermon. It was a short one: ‘‘ Keep 
close to your guide.” It was a practical one, for the 
party soon found that, if one did not keep close to 
is guide, he would certainly be lost, in the midst of 
so many pits, precipices, and defiles. It is harder 
for us to find our way through this world without the 
lamp of God's Word than it is to find one’s way through 
Mammoth Cave without a guide. A good motto 
would be, ‘‘ Keep your eye on the lamp.” 


Reading the Bible as a Custom 

And Paul, as his custom was (v. .. A gentle- 
man tells a story of a recent visit to Missouri, and 
how, in a country village, late at night, as he walked 
to the railroad station to take an incoming train, a 
— of twenty went along as pilot from the hotel. 

his is part of the conversation which took place : 
‘*Where do you attend church?” “I never go to 
any church.” ‘*Do you pray?” “I do not know 
how to pray.” ‘Do you read the Bible ?” 
never read a chapter in it in my life.” The young 
fellow had been making his own way as general 
helper about the hotel he some months, his home 
being in another part of the state. He had no more 
idea of religion, of his relationship and duty to the 
Saviour, of the danger and guilt into which sin brings 
the soul, than a blanket Indian on the frontier. The 
gentleman went away, asking himself the question, 
~ How many more such instances of heathen, living 
in ignorance and sin in the midst of Christian com- 
munities, are there in our land?” Some recent in- 
quiries cause me to fear that there are many young 
men and young women in the Sunday-school whose 
Bible reading is entirely confined to the Sunday- 
school lesson. Real Bible reading is not a custom with 
them at all. Let us lay great emphasis on the fact 
that Paul was accustomed to the study of God’s Word. 


Always Finding Christ 

_ This Jesus, whom, said he, I proclaim unto you, 
ts the Christ (vy. 3). When Captain Dreyfus was 
imprisoned on Devil's Island, the world marveled at 
the efforts made by his devoted wife to be with him. 


‘*T have 


She was willing to sacrifice everything, submit to 
the same discipline, and endure the same hardships, 
as he did, if she could only be near him. Let such 
a spirit of devotion, love, and self-sacrifice as was 
shown in Madame Dreyfus for her husband, enter 
into our hearts for Christ, and the world will be his 
in a single decade. If our hearts are aflame with a 
love for Christ and devotion to him as Paul’s was, we 
shall always be finding Christ in the Bible, and show- 
ing him lovingly to others. 


Turning Things Upside Down 

These that have turned the world upside down 
are come hither also (v. 6). The story is told of a 
Western farmer who was startled to find, after a 
storm, that the lightning had struck the cistern in 
his cellar, and emptied it of water. But a gurgling 
sound revealed the fact that the same stroke of 
lightning had split a rock, and opened the way to a 
hidden flowing stream. He was glad to remove the 
débris of his cistern that he might get the supply 
from the never-ceasing fountain. That is the way 
Christianity turns the world upside down. It ma 
destroy the poor, temporary cisterns of the world’s 
pleasure, but it leaves in their place the fountain of 
iving water, where, if we will drink, we shall thirst 
no more, 


Better than a Prince 

Whom Jason hath received (vy. 7). General Booth’s 
recent return to the United States prompted a citizen 
of wmegey who was attending a dinner to tell this 
story: ‘‘ When General Booth of the Salvation Army 
first came to this country, a good many years ago,” 
he said, ‘‘I entertained him over night. e went to 
bed early, and put out his boots. knew what that 
meant, and, as I had no servant whom I could ask to 
black boots, I turned in and blacked them myself. 
Some years later, I told the story in the presence of 
Ballington Booth, saying that I had done for his 
father what I would not have done for the Prince of 
Wales. And the son jumped up and kissed me.” 
Jason received Paul as more than an earthly prince, 
—the prince of Jesus Christ, his Lord and King. 
Receiving the Bible 

They received the word (vy. 11). In his book on 
Napoleon, Lord Rosebery points out that the auto- 
biography of the General himself has never received 
its just measure of attention. ‘‘ Somehow,” says Rose- 
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bery, ‘‘ people prefer to drink at any other source than 
the original.”” They study the memoirs and com- 
mentaries written by Napoleon’s friends, but they 
neglect what has been left on record from Napoleon's 
own dictation. A similar mistake is often made by 
those who seek enlightenment on spiritual things. 
We are interested in all sorts of questions about 
God's revelation. We discuss with animation the in- 
fluence of the Bible on the world generally, and the 
opinions of distinguished people get a ready hearing 
from us; but we do not spend as much time and in- 
terest in actually receiving the word of God into our 
minds and hearts. We must not forget, however, 
that it is not any. number of theories about the Bible, 
nor any amount of information about biblical topics, 
but the Scriptures themselves, that are a lamp unto 
our feet and a light unto our path. 


Searching for Hidden Treasure 


Examining the scriptures daily (v. 11). A young 
student was recently studying an old manuscript in 
the library ot Vienna, when suddenly his eyes fell on 
a passage which startled him considerably. Over 
and over again he read it, and finally he took out his 
note-book, and copied it word for word. In this pas- 
sage the writer of the manuscript, who was, appar- 
ently, an old monk, said that a large treasure of gold 
and silver had been hidden in a convent of Galicia. 
He described the location of the convent, and told in 
what part of it the treasure had been concealed. He 
wrote, indeed, as though he himself had been an eye- 
witness of the occurrence. Confident that the old 
monk had not told a fairy tale, but the actual truth, 
the ge | student went at once to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Lemberg, and asked him if he would be 
legally entitled to half of the treasure in case he 
should be so fortunate as to findit. The cardinal 
replied that he would, and that evening the young 
man started for Galicia. In due time he arrived at 
the convent, and after a brief search he found the 
treasure. It consisted of a large pile of gold and 
silver, and it is said to be worth at least two million 
five hundred thousand francs. Half of it. it is claimed, 
belongs by right to the Church, but the other half 
will surely be awarded to the fortunate student. The 
richest treasures that can come to any human heart 
are found only by those who examine the Scriptures 
in the same spirit with which this student sought for 
the hidden treasure. 

New York Ciry. 


They who travel farthest for the gospel may be 
brought nearest to God. 
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i Lesson-Lights 





a HEY Came To TueEssaLonica.”—Some neigh- 
bors of mine, just returned from Salonica, 
describe the city as having over sixty thou- 

sand inhabitants, and commercially prosperous. The 

ews, who are said to be about thirty thousand in 
hessalonica, are influential. From a ship in the 
harbor twenty-five minarets, which means twenty-* 
five Muhammedan mosks (synagogues), were counted 
one of which includes 4 dark room which, the officer 
said, ‘‘ contains the tomb of one of Christ’s apostles.” 

Since this mosk had been a Christian church, and the 

Moslems forcibly took and adapted it to their own 

use, the tradition may easily have a basis in fact, 

and, if not an apostle, at least some Christian of local 
fame, may have been interred there in early times. 

‘Ir BEHOOVED THE CuRIsT TO SuFFER.”—Now and 
here, as well as then, in Thessalonica, the Jew is 
familiar with the idea of the Christ. It is neither new 
nor repugnant to him, but the idea of ‘‘ suffering ” 
we of *‘lowliness” is the stumbling-block now as 
then. 

‘AND OF THE DevouT GREEKS A GREAT MULTI- 
TuDE.’’—The devoutness of those Greeks, and the 
opportunity of conveying the gospel message to them, 
Paul owed to the existence and influence of the syna- 
gogue, which, notwithstanding its perversity, formed 
a point of contact between the apostle and the Gen- 
tiles. Evangelical missionaries of to-day have been 
trying for fifty years to gain access to the Maronites 
of northern Lebanon, and have not succeeded yet, 
because Kessawan will not yield standing-room toghe 

reacher, will not discuss the matter, will not examine 
ike the Berceans. It is gospel-proof; it is a miniature 

Thibet, and it is in circumstances like these that 

twentieth-century Christians can learn to appreciate 

the value of the point of contact which the Jewish 

Synagogue formed between the apostles and the 

heathen. 

** CERTAIN VILE FELLOws oF THE RaBBLE.”—Arabic, 
‘wicked men from among the inhabitants of the 
street."" The twentieth chapter of Matthew gives us 
a hint of ‘‘ idlers in the market place.” At any rate, 
they are to be found now in Salonica, and in every 
Eastern town. ‘‘ Hangers-on,” waiting for a chance 
to get a smoke or a drink for nothing, or to take part 
in any uproar or excitement, whether they have any 
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real interest in it or not, and the Authorized Version 
made no great mistake in interpreting, if not trans- 
lating, ‘‘ lewd fellows of the baser sort.” 


Scuweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
“ 


There is nothing that will free one from the wor- 
ship of custom like the custom of worship. 


al 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


S HIS custom was (v. 2). I give it as the result 
of twenty-five years’ observation that church- 
going is nine-tenths habit. I have often seen 

a three months’ journey or illness break up the 
habits of a lifetime. It is a ‘‘custom” that won't 
bear interruption. No good habit will. That is the 
tragic difference between good habits and bad ones. 
Bad habits mend their own breaks; good ones kave 
to be mended. ‘‘ When you cast off a bad habit, you 
have to pull off skin and all.” You can lay off a good 
one like your winter flannels. And yet the formation 
of good habits (like church-going) is the eternal duty 
and the strongest hope of man. ‘ Habit is the ne 
est law of human nature. It is our supreme strength, 
if also, in certain circumstances, our miserablest 
weakness,” said Carlyle. Many years ago I com- 
mitted the following words to memory, and they have 
rung in my soul sometimes like an alarm bell on a 
rocky coast, sometimes like a song from the angels 
of hope in the heavens: ‘‘ Sow an act, and you reap 
a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a character; sow 
a character, and you reap a destiny.” Iam as afraid 
to break a good habit as a glass dish. All the patent 
cements on earth don’t seem to mend one. 

It behooved the Christ to suffer (v. 3). Dwell on 
that word ‘‘ behooved.” ‘‘ Dwell” on it,—that is, 
ae out on it for a while, or even build a house, and 
reside long enough to understand it. A thing that is 
‘‘behoovable” is suitable, proper, fitting. Now, 
good friends, in some things there is an ‘ eternal 
fitness.” They fit into the whole scheme of things. 
They are like the keystone in the arch, or the last 
little block in the puzzle that makes the picture com- 
plete. Vicarious suffering is such a thing. It is 
suitable, proper, ery - that people should suffer for 
one another. It had been planned from the begin- 
ning that ‘‘in due” time Christ should take our 
humanity on him, and die in our behalf. It was a 
part of his divine mission to humanity. And so, 
when the time came, it ‘‘ behooved” him to fulfil 
that sacred ministry. Well. it is sowith us. The 
lives of others are dependent on ours. In the divine 
economy they cannot unfold to their full fruition 
without our bearing their burdens and enduring 
their sorrows. Is it not suitable, is it not proper, is 
it not eternally fitting, that when the time comes we 
should fulfil our destiny ? Brethren, it ‘‘ behooves” 
us so to do without a murmur. 

And consorted with Paul and Silas (v. 4). It 
would eagey | astonish a mother to ask her little 
Bill where he had been, and have him reply, ‘* Con- 
sorting with the boys in the hay-loft.” It makes no 
difference whether you call it ‘‘ consorting,” or ‘‘ as- 
sociating,” or ‘‘ playing with.”” There is an instinct 
in our souls that impels us to the society of those who 
think and feel as we do. ‘ Birds of a feather flock 
together.” You can ‘tell a man by the company he 
keeps." Change his ideas and his emotions, and he'll 
change his company. The papers last week were 
full of accounts of an anarchist woman who had been 
converted to Christ. The great change had no 
sooner come than she ‘‘ shook ”’ her old confederates 
with a sort of horror, and almost rushed to the com- 
panionship of the disciples of her new Master. If 
you want to know what kinds of boys and girls you 
really are, study the characters of the boys and girls 
you ‘‘consort” with. ‘‘ Coffee Mary” pretends to 
describe your character and destiny from the palms 
of your hands and from the ‘‘ grounds in your cup.” 
Bring me a group of your companions, and I will 
read your fortune from them,—and read it rightly too. 

Being moved with jealousy (v. 5). We call the 
‘‘feelings’’ of our souls ‘‘emotions,” because they 
move us. They are the steam in the boilers of these 
human engines. They furnish the driving power. 
A man without “ feeling" would be as motionless as 
a clock without a mainspring, or a windmill without 
a breeze. We cannot be people of power unless we 
are people of emotions. We must be able to feel, 
and to feel profoundly. Our emotions must sweep 
through us like rivers, like tides, like tempests. 
Nothing is more certain than that emotions will move 
us—to something, to either good or bad. Beware, 
then, of jealousy. Do not flatter yourself that it will 
lie dormant in your heart. It is a fierce and terrible 
energy. It is like a keg of powder waiting for a 
spark. It will drive you to some dark and desperate 
deed, as it did those tows. Jealousy is a fire; extin- 
guish it. It is a snake; scotch it. 

They received the word with all readiness of 
mind (vy. 11). The problem of education is to train 
the mind to receive truth ‘‘ readily,” but not error; to 
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be confiding, but not credulous, Nothing is so terri- 
ble as an intellectual gudgeon. Not to be able to 
tell a breakfast from a bait is the eternal shame of 
that fish who is the eternal symbol of the unwary. 
In spite of modern science, the world is as full of 
gudgeons to-day as ever. You have but to bait a 
hook with a new’ ‘‘ ism,” and they rush at it with 
their eyes shut. But nothing is so admirable as a 
mind intolerant of error and hungry for truth. You 
teachers will look into souls to-day as hungry as birds 
for all truth and goodness and beauty. It ought to 
be a joy to feed them. Scattering corn to the birds 
in winter, or wheat on the fertile soil of a Dakota 
farm (where every kernel is seized with a fierce 
hunger), is as nothing to casting words of truth into 
those ready minds. Perha s the most striking char- 
acter ever produced in Ohio was Uncle Johnnie 
Appleseed, who hada passion for planting the seeds 
from which he was named, in open places in the 
primeval forest. It is a still nobler passion to sow 
truths in youthful minds. 


CincinnatTI, O. 
4 


Seek truth with care, and you will not sell it in 


fear. 
a 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


RELUDE.—It will add interest to the review if 
you have a good wall-map of Paul's travels, and 
each week pin a red piece of paper on the place 

where the lesson finds you, But, alas! many schools 
do not think it worth the while to try and get such a 
map, and some have no maps at all. Is your school 
one of these ? 

Review.—(Have the words ‘‘ The World” on the 
board upside down, as you begin the review.) Name 
the two cities in which the events of the lesson lie. 
In what building did Paul begin to preach at Thessa- 
lonica ? Who was with Paul at this time? Did any 
of the a believe ? Did-all believe? What did 
the unbelieving Jews do? Whose house did they 
attack? Was Paul there? Whom did these Jews 
catch and drag out ? What accusation did these men 
make against Paul before the rulers of the city? 
After this riot where did Paul and Silas go? Where 
did they preach in Bercea ? How did the Bercean Jews 
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show that they were more noble than those of Thes- 
salonica ? What was the consequence of this study- 
— the Word ? 

ow point to the blackboard, and ask what it says. 
The World upside down. Yes, that is the accusa- 
tion that they brought against Paul and Silas. Was 
it a true accusation? Yes. Why did Paul and his 
friend try to turn the world upside down? Because 
it was already in that condition, and they thought 
that, if they could turn it upside down once more, it 
would then be right side up. Was that really so? 
Certainly. 

Is the world to-day right side up, or upside down ? 
Draw out proofs that it is largely upside down,— 
crime, vice, drink, strikes, etc. ow can it be put 
right side up? By doing as Paul wanted to do,— 
turning it upside down again. What are you doing 
to help in this upsetting and setting-up process? Is 
this Sunday-school doing anything in that line; and, 
if so, how much ? 
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Tf you cannot rejoice in another's success, you will 
mever rejoice in your own. 


fe 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God."’ 

**O word of God incarnate."’ 

‘*Lamp of our feet, whereby we 
trace."’ 

‘* Father of mercies, in thy Word."’ 

** How precious is the book divine."’ 

** The church's one foundation."’ 

**In the cross of Christ I glory.’’ 

‘* To thy temple I repair."’ 


Psalm 19 : 7-11. 
(22:5-9. 35: 
Psalm 40 : 5-10. 
54:3-6. 85: 
Psalm 119 : 41-48. 
(173 : 31-36. 246: 
Psalm 147 : 1-7. 
(219: 1-5. 317: 
Psalm 78 : 1-7. 
(107 : 1-4. 


1-5.) 
1-4.) 
1-4.) 
1-3.) 


158 : 1-4.) 


It is always easter to arouse the rabble than it is 
to raise them. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


INTRODUCTION. 


HY do we like moonlight nights better than 
dark ones? Because they are pretty, because 
we see better where to go, etc. 

How kind our heavenly Father is to make the sun 
to shine by day and the moon by night to 


ret A 

AFE WAY 

to go. Some nights the moon does not shine. One 
dark evening there was to be a meeting at the church. 
It was raining hard, and there were no street lamps 
to show the way. It seemed too dark and stormy to 
start out, but a little brother and sister said, ‘‘ Oh! 
mother, let us carry the lanterns, and* we can hold 
them to show you where to step.” And so they did. 
The lanterns 


Rete a A 
AFE PLACE 


(Refer frequently to outline on board.) How many 
of you ever saw a miner going to his work? What 
did you see on his cap? A little lamp to show a 
safe place to work. (Put on blackboard, as above.) 
He needs it all the time. 

Did you ever see a lighthouse when the bright 
light shines away out over the water to show a safe 
place for ships ? (Blackboard.) All lights help to 
show a safe way to go. One time, when David was 
talking about God's word, he said, ‘‘ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet,” etc., because it shows a safe 
way to live (blackboard). Review lantern, miner’s 
lamp, lighthouse, and complete outline. 


BIBLE Sare way TO LIVE 


If the Bible shows a safe way to live, how glad we 
should be to learn what it says. (Drillon text.) Let 
us sing: 


TO WALK 














Holy Bible, my precious Bible ; 
Gift of God and lamp of light, — 
My beautiful Bible. 
I will cling to the dear old Holy Bible 
As I hasten to the city of the King.’’ 


REVIEW. 


You remember Paul and his friends were traveling 
from place to place to tell good news, to show people 
the safe way to live. What did he say to the jailer ? 
Yes, Believe, be saved. What did he write in his 
letter? (Review last lesson.) ‘‘ Rejoice,” etc.; also 
‘*Whatsoever things.” After Paul had shown the 
safe way to Lydia, the jailer, and others, he passed 
through two cities not very far away, and came to 
Thessalonica, (Continue red ribbon on map, marking 
second missionary journey, and fasten a button at 
Thessalonica.) 


LESSON. 


Paul stayed there several weeks, and the Bible 
tells us he was 


IN THE Q@YNAGOGUE 
EVERY ABBATH 


What is a synagogue ? Yes,a Jewishchurch. What 
a splendid habit it is for people to go to God's house 
every Sabbath! It helps them to remember the Sab- 
bath Day to keep it holy, and to learn God’s Word, 
which is, ‘‘A lamp unto our feet,” etc. Unless we 
form the habit of going to God's house when we are 
children, we may never do so when we are older. 
(Read from Bible, vs. 1, 2.) 

The Bibles in Paul's time did not look like ours, 
but were made like this (prepare a simple scroll by 
fastening a strip of cloth to two toy rolling-pins or 
round sticks). At the services in the synagogue the 
rabbi, or minister, would read God’s Word from the 
scroll, then it was rolled up, and carefully put away 
in a closet. Then the rabbi would ask if anybody 
wished to talk. Several sabbaths Paul rose and told 
this story: 

** Jesus lived on this earth ; 
He was crucified and buried ; 
He rose from the dead. 
Jesus is the Christ.’’ 


‘(Continued on page 10) 
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ff This is the house the 








young couple saved and 
paid for in five years. 
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A Young Couple 
Were Married 5 Years Ago 


He had a moderate salary. They started simply and saved. But they didn’t 
skimp. They gave little dinners and heard the best lectures. In five years 
they had saved enough to pay for the house at the head of this page. 


Another Young Couple Were Married, Too 


They put by $7 a week, and the house at the bottom of this page is now 
theirs,— entirely paid for. A third young couple’s income was $16 per week. 
They saved $8 of it, and bought and paid for the house at the bottom of this page. 

How these and 97 others did it, step by step, dollar by dollar, is all told in 
the great series, “ How We Saved For a Home,’’—100 articles by 100 people 
who saved for and now own their own homes on an 


Average Salary of $15 a Week: None Higher Than $30 


This great series will run for an entire year in 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For ONE DOLLAR, for a year’s subscription, you get the whole series. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 











This is the house 
saved for on $7 a 
week and now all 


paid for. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


(Drill children to learn the above.) Let 
us sing this chorus: 


‘* Tell me the story of Jesus, 
Write on my heart every word. 
Tell me the story most precious, 
Sweetest that man ever heard.’’ 





At Philippi, Lydia and the jailer both 
believed this story. At Thessalonica, | 
some others believed. Let us put them 
all down : | 





LYDIA 
JAILER 
GREEKS 
WOMEN 


BELIEVED 
| 











Here is the synagogue where Paul told 
the good news, and near by is the house 
of a good man named Jason, who allowed 
Paul and Silas to stay with him. (Indi- | 
cate houses on board or sand-table.) 

You remember how, at Philippi, some 
men became very angry with Paul and 
Silas, and put them in prison; so, in 
Thessalonica, some of the Jews who did 
not believe gathered a crowd of rough 
men, and came to Jason's house and 
made a great noise. They tried to find 
Paul and Silas, but they were not there; 
so they caught Jason and his friends, 
and brought them to the rulers of the 
city. They said Jason had received some 
men into his house who were trying to 
turn the world upside down, because they 
told about a new king, Jesus. (Let me 
read it to you, vs. 5-7.) The ruler asked 
Jason some questions, made him pay 
some money, and let him go. 

When Jesus was on earth, he said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ When they persecute you in 
this city, flee into the next” (Matt. 10: 
23). That night the friends sent Paul 
and Silas to Beroza, a town not very far 
away. (Read first clause, v. 10. Extend 
ribbon on map.) * 

Do you think Paul and Silas were 
afraid to tell good news any more ? No, 
indeed! The very first chance they had, 
they went into the synagogue. I am so 
glad to tell you they found some good 
people, who were 
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EADY 10 THE 
ECEIVE WN 


EARCHED 
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daily to find out whether the things were 
so that Paul told them. You will be 
glad that some more Greeks and more 
women believed, and some men too. 
(Add ** men” to above list.) 

I must tell you why Paul could not 
stay there very long to tell good news. 

Some of those Jews from Thessalo- 
nica, who would not believe, came down 
to Beroea, told wrong stories, and stirred 
up the people. (Read and explain vs. 
13, 14.) The friends sent Paul away, 
but Silas and Timothy stayed in Bercea. 
How sorry we should be for people who 
do not listen, and will not believe the 
Bible. Can we sing this Bible song ? 


** Holy Bible, book divine ; 
Precious treasure, thou art mine,- 
Mine to tell me whence I came, 
Mine to teach me what I am.’’ 


Now let us repeat our verses about 
God's Word. What is it like? ‘‘ Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet,” etc. 

What will God's word do for us ? 

The entrance of thy words giveth 
light to show the safe way to live. 

Where may we keep God's word ? 

Thy word have I hid in mine heart 
that I might not sin against thee. 

(Teacher lead children in prayer.) 

‘*Dear Lord, help me to obey thy 
word, which is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path, to 


HOW MEA 10 IVE 


AFE WAY 
May we search the Scriptures like 
those good people in Bercea! 
Peoria, IL. 
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Nobility ts not in having great 


things, but in secking great thoughts. 
& 8 & 
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Up-to-date—its shine comes quick and lasts eng coated with 
cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great labor saver. 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “ 


RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 














For the Intermediate 
Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE these lessons as like as pos- 
sible to accounts of foreign mis- 

sions of our own time. Such a 
mission is now being carried on at Thes- 
salonica, whose modern name is Sa- 
lonica. From this city Miss Ellen M. 


Stone last year went forth on the jour- | 


ney during which she and Madame 
Tsilka were captured by brigands, and 
the two captives returned to it when 
Miss Stone had been ransomed, and 
they were set free. 

Follow on the map the missionaries’ 
journey from Philippi—about a hundred 
miles-—to Thessalonica. Have your pu- 

ils look up in advance the important 
acts about the city and its history. Get 
them interested in its present inhabitants 
and the reasons for their restlessness 
under Turkish rule. Show why these 
people need the gospel as much as those 
who lived there in Paul’s time. Then 
explain these points of Paul’s mission : 

1. The Gospel Preached at Thessalo- 
nica (vs. 1-4). Note the position of the 


city, at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, 


the terminus of the railroad from western 
Europe. It used to be a place from which 
influences spread in every direction (1 
Thess. 1: 8). Paul chose strategic po- 
sitions for planting churches,—a good 
missionary policy. His plan at Thessa- 
lonica was simple, natural, wise. 
(1.) He began preaching in the syna- 
Shag A Jew himself, he preached to 
ews. 
most points of contact with the people. 


(2.) He reasoned out of the scriptures | 
which his hearers already knew and | 
It was only necessary for | 
him to show what the scriptures meant | 


believed. 


in order to win converts. 


(3.) He showed that Jesus of Naza- | 
reth was the Messiah of the scriptures | 


(v. 3). 
Jesus had talked to the disciples on the 
road to Emmaus (Luke 24 : 26, 27). 

(4.) He won converts,—some Jews, 


many Greeks who had accepted the Jew- | 


ish faith, and a goodly company of the 
better class of women. Read 1 Thes- 
salonicans 1-3 to get a true idea of the 
work of the missionaries. They proba- 
bly stayed through the winter. Paul 
worked hard to earn his living (1 Thess. 
2: 9), and still was glad to have repeated 
contributions from his friends at Phi- 
lippi (Phil. 4 : 16). 

2. The Opposition of the Jews (vs. 
5-9). They showed the same spirit as 
those in Jerusalem who crucified Jesus 
(1 Thess. 2: 15, 16). Show how they 
skilfully worked up a persecution. They 
stirred up a mob against the mission- 
aries, sal attacked their friends. The 
crowd led by them mobbed the house 
of Jason, where the missionaries were 
lodging (v. 5), charged them with trea- 
son against the government (v. 7), and 
secured an indictment against Jason, 
getting him bound over to keep the 
yeace, because he had given shelter to 
Paul and his friends. That was enough 
to drive Paul out of the town and keep 
him out; for he would not bring trouble 
on Jason’ But he vainly longed to go 
back, and this device of his enemies he 


regarded as an act of Satan (1 Thess. | 


2:18). This story reads like those in 
our missionary magazines. 


3. The Church Founded at Thessalo- 


He began where he could find | 


He talked to his hearers as | 


| 


| nica. 
| the word of God (2 : 13). Their lives 
| were an inspiration to all the Christians 
in that province, and far beyond it. 


that Paul was prevented from doin 
(1: 6-10). He became deeply attached 
to them. In his darkest hours the as- 
surance that they loved him and wanted 
to see him gave him courage (3 : 6-10). 
4. The Gospel Preached at Bercea (vs. 


They carried on effectively the work | 





10-12). Banished from Thessalonica, 
| the missionaries got away secretly (v. 
| 10), and found a new center of work | 


why the Jews there were of a better | 
sort (v. 11). Instead of charging Paul 
with being a heretic, they turned to their 
Scriptures with open minds. ‘ There- 
fore many of them believed.” That 
| single incident has made Bercea famous 
|in Christian annals. What disputes, 
conflicts, and dishonor in the churches 
would have been avoided if those who 
professed to believe the Scriptures had 
followed the example of the Berceans ! 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Method of Missions. What 
cities did Paul seek for the planting of 
churches? Why did he choose chief 
cities ? Describe the position of Thessa- 
lonica. How did Thessalonians receive 
the gospel preached by Paul? (1 Thess. 
1: 5.) What was the effect of the ex- 
ample of the missionaries ? (1 : 6; 2: 10.) 
What was the effect of the testimony of 
the converts? (1 : 8.) What was their 
testimony ? (1: 9, 10.) 

2. The Opposition to Missions. Who 





sixty miles southwest,—at Bercea. Show | 








opposed the missionaries ? (Acts 17 : 5.) 
Whose help did the opposers secure? | 
Why did religious men take the lead, 
and associate with the rabble in perse- 
cucing Christians preaching good news? | 
Did they understand the gospel ?. (v. 7.) | 
Why did the missionaries flee secretly | 
| from the ss ews ? (v. I0.) 

3. The Rewards of Missionaries. What 
satisfaction did they find in their work ? | 
|(1 Thess. 2: 13.) Vhat satisfaction in 
their converts? (2: 8.) How were they 
sustained in their trials? (3: 8.) Why 
is the work of giving the gospel to man- 
kind the noblest and most satisfying ? 

BosTon. 


% 
Envy looks up only to pull down. 


oo 

For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 

Paul at Thessalonica and Berea 


| I. (Acts | 





THe GENERAL PREPARATION 
17: I-15.) 
No one can read carefully the account | 
| given in the Book of Acts of Paul's 
| work in Macedonia without wondering 
| whether we have more than a mere por- 
, tion of the details of this work related. | 
| He certainly alludes elsewhere to be- | 
| lievers in other places than those par- 
| ticularly mentioned, such as Philippi, 
| Thessalonica, Bercea,and Corinth. These | 
believers may have been converted un- 
| der the preaching of others, but it is just 
as likely that Paul and Silas were much 
more active than the narrative of Acts | 
implies. 

From Philippi their road led through 
| Amphipolis and Apollonia. If they de- 
| layed at all in these cities, there were 
| no events of such importance as to cause 
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the narrator to preserve an account of 
them. But in Thessalonica the case 
was different. Here were Jews enough 
to maintain a regular synagogue. Al- 
ways attracted by such an opportunity, 
Paul made his accustomed way thither, 
and discussed on three successive sab- 
baths the scriptural teachings regarding 
the Messiah. 

It is interesting to note that Paul’s 
theme was the necessity that the Mes- 
siah should suffer and die (comp. 1 Cor. 
15 : 3), in order that he should attain 
unto glory, and the clear identification 
of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. 
The Gospel of Matthew sustains a simi- 
lar line of thought, showing that Jesus 
in his life not merely fulfilled the Old 
Testament expectations, and more, but 


| entered through suffering into his right- 
Many received Paul’s message as 


ful majesty and glory. The Jew of that 
day needed just such a presentation. 
His great stumbling-block was the 
shameful indignicy of the cross. A dis- 
honored Messiah seemed inconceivable. 

Such preaching touched the hearts of 
some of the Jews, of quite a number of 
Greeks already disposed to listen to the 
truth, and probably finding little dif- 
ficulty in Paul’s teachings, and even of 
many influential women. The gather- 
ing in of these adherents doubtless em- 

loyed some weeks at best. At last the 
fous who refused to believe got up a 
riot, assaulted the house of Paul’s host, 
Jason, carried him and the other leaders 


| of the congregation before the magis- 
| trates, and so accused them that these 


officers put the defendants under bonds. 

The title given in the Greek to the 
magistrates, ‘‘politarchs,” is peculiar, 
but accurate,—an interesting evidence 
of the first-hand character of the writer's 
information. 

Paul and Silas had to hurry away, 
hoping to return; but meanwhile they 
began work at Bercea, where they were 
markedly successful, the people being 
unusually open-minded. Even from 
here, however, the hatred of the Jews 
of Thessalonica expelled Paul, and he 
went on to Athens. 

For the incidents described in these 
fifteen verses we must allow some weeks 
at least. Ramsay allows from December 
to August; Turner, about half as much 
time. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
As usual, the remarks of Ramsay, 


| “St. Paul the Traveller” (226-235), of 


Bartlet, ‘‘ Apostolic Age” (100-103), of 
Gilbert, ‘‘Student’s Life of Paul ” (118- 


| 125), of Iverach, “St. Paul: His Life 


and Times” (100-106), of Farrar, etc., 
are very helpful. The admirable article 
by Findlay in Volume III of the Hast- 
ings Dictionary of the Bible (see p. 708) 
is worth constant reference, 


III. QueEsTIONS FoR STUDY AND 
CUSSION. 
1. Paul at Thessalonica, (1.) Why 


was it the custom of Paul to go straight 


Dis- 


| to the synagogue wherever he went? 


(2.) Why did he take as his theme, when 
preaching to Jews, the predicted suffer- 
ings of the Messiah ? 

2. His Converts. (3.) Why did the 
writer need to make a threefold distinc- 
tion in them? (4.) What made the Jews 
so violently angry with the apostle ? 

3. The Assault upon Jason. (5.) How 


| much of a basis was there to the charges 
| made before the magistrates ? 
| what was Jason probably made to give 


(6.) For 


security ? 

4. Paul at Berewa. (7.) Why was the 
work at Beroea so successful? (8.) Of 
what class of residents did the opponents 
of Paul make use, and how ? 


5. The Duration of the Period. (9.) 


| How long a time was apparently used 


up at these two places ? 

6. the Experiences of Paul. (10.) 
What light does this study give us on 
the dangers, opportunities, and delights 


| of Paul's life at this time ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 

Paul wasted no energy when he 
preached. His arguments were such as 
each audience could grasp and follow. 

His enemies could only prevail against 
him with unreasoning mobs. 

True character manifests itself in a 
willingness to consider the truth. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 18 
a — 


WHY STAY PALE. 


A pity to see pale girls stay 
pale and dull when it is so easy 
to get Scott’s Emulsion. 

One of the best things 
Scott’s Emulsion does is to 
give rich blood to pale girls, 

The result of regular doses 
of Scott’s Emulsion is an in- 
crease not only in the red 
color of the blood and in the 
appetite butin the good looks 
and bright manners which 
are the real charm of per- 
fect health. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. @. 








Two Important Missionary 
Works of Reference 


VOLUME that gives one some idea 
of the vastness of the enterprise 
of Christian missions is that pre- 

pared by the indefatigable student of 
the progress of missions, James S. 
Dennis, D.D., Centennial Survey of 
Foreign Missions (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $4 net). Itisastatisti- 
cal supplement to his monumental work, 


Christian Missions and Social Prog- | 


ress, affording a conspectus of the 
achievements and results of evangelical 
missions in all lands at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 


must necessarily be largely given up to | 


statistical summaries; but its author is 
a genius at compilation, and he makes 
the longest tabulations interesting and 
suggestive. The data are arranged un- 
der nine groupings, six of which are 


quite important. 


in all lands, (2) of educational instifu- 


tions of every grade, (3) of Bible transla- | 
tions and general literature, (4) of hos- | 


pitals and dispensaries, (5) of philan- 
thropic and reformatory institutions, 
and (6) of societies and associations 


which maintain some helpful relation | 


to the promotion of foreign missions. 


So complete, accurate, and useful a | 


compilation has never been atterapted 
before. There seems to be no agency, 


however obscure, which has not been | 


included in these summaries. A most 
valuable feature of the volume is a 
directory of all the Protestant missionary 
societies in the world, giving in each 
case the proper title, the date of organi- 
zation, the responsible officers with their 
address, the special object, the income, 
and the fields of work. 


ional Convention of the Student Volun- 


eld at Toronto in February, 1902, en- 
itled World-wide Evangelization the 
Urgent Business of the Church (New 
ork: Student Volunteer Movement. 
1.50). It is really a library in itself, 
nd one of the most permanent charac- 
tr. The addresses made at the Toronto 
onference were not inferior, in practical 
alue, even to those of the great Ecu- 
henical Conference in New York City. 
he addresses, with the convention sta- 
Stics, the outlines (in the Appendix) 
br missionary meetings, the list of 
ustrative ‘“‘nuggets” from the con- 
Pntion, and the unusually detailed 
dex, make up a volume which any one 
terested in missions will find invalu- 
ble as a source of information, inspira- 
bn, and illustration. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 





January 18,1903. Endeavorors in Train- 
ing for Church Work. Acts 2: 17, 18; 
Prov. 2; 1-8; Mark 1 : 16-20. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Through testimony (John 9g : 8-17). 

TuEs.—Through prayer ( Matt. 7 : 7-12). 

WED.—Through Bible study (2 Tim. 3: 
14-17). 

THURS.—Through giving (2 Cor. 8 : 1-5). 

Fr1.—Through serving (Rom. 12 : 9-13). 

SatT.—Through obeying (1 Pet. 5: 5~- % 











How we may claim the baptism of the Spirit. 
How we may be fishers of men. 
How we may get wisdom from God. 


YOUNG people’s society has work 
A to do of value in itself irrespective 
of its value in results afterwards. 
Young ple are to be reached and won 
to the Seclour, that they may love him 
and have his help, and that they may 
now have the privilege of working for 
him. What we call the church-—that 





Such a volume | 


hese are the statistics | 
(1) of missionary societies and churches | 


Another notable volume is the ex- | 
haustive report of the Fourth Interna- | 


eer Movement for Foreign Missions, | 


is, the older people—exists as much for 
| the young people’s society as the young 
| people for the church. God wants all 
| people won to him now tor their own 
| present g . 


Bu’, beyond this. God is specially in- 
| terested in the young people because, in 
| addition to beirg themselves now, they 
| will some day be the older people. The 
older people will be what they are until 
| they go, but the younger people are 
| themselves, and the older people, too, 
}in germ. What we want the church of 
| the next generation to be we can accom- 
| plish by making the young people of 
| this present day just that. 

° “« 
Now is the time to acquire the good 


habits of a true and earnest Christian | 


life. If we are ever to love and study 
| the Bible, now is the time to begin. If 


| it has no place in our life to-day, it will 
scarcely have a place to-morrow. These 
| are the days also to learn to speak to 
others about Christ. Hearts are open 
now as never again, and wills are malle- 
able. The dear friendships of these 
days are to be used in the noblest way, 
and made eternal friendships in the love 
of thé great Friend. Now also we are 
to form right tastes in reading, and get 
set in the automatic instincts of a holy 
life, so that we shall always turn natu- 
rally away from sin, and naturally serve 
what is high and godly. 
% 


And we are to become solid in char- 
acter, and active and skilful in Chris- 
tian service, not only because we ought 
for Christ’s sake and our own sake, but 
also because we are in training for larger 
and better service in the future. When 
young people cease to be young people 
| they ought to move on out of the young 
people's society. It ought to be done 
wisely and gradually, of course, but the 

oung peoples’ society is not the church, 

t is only part of it, and those who have 
grown up and been trained in it ought 
to grow out of it into other activities. 
% 

Something is the matter either with 

the society or with the young people, if, 
| after a while, they drop out of the so- 
ciety and do not appear in the other 
work of the church; and if they continue 
forever in the society while the church 
prayer-meeting, the missionary socie- 
ties, the charities, the Sunday-school of 
the church, need workers, and cannot 
obtain them. 

In a true sense we are all in training 
for larger life and larger service. We 
are to be what we ought to be here be- 
cause we ought, but also because only 
so can we be what we shall want to be 
hereafter. 


5 
Am I what I ought to be now ? 
| Are my present ways such ways as I 


lin my character ? 


















| ao ebruary 1st the subscription price of 
Tue SaATuRDAY EveENInG Post will be doubled. 
It will be better and larger. We shall double its 
value and give you more of it for your money. 


Until FEBRUARY Ist you can 
have it a whole year—52 weelis— 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


After Feb. 1st the price will be $2.00 per year. 


Has been regularly published for 174 years, and now has 
a paid circulation of more than 400,000 copies weekly. 
Save a dollar now by sending a dollar TO-DAY, for the 


oldest, strongest and best weekly magazine. 


printed and illustrated. 


Handsomely 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA’ 
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** Not a poisonous, drastic cathartic," 
but an agrecable, effervescent stomach 
cleanser. \t acts gently on the liver and 
kidneys, and keeps the alimentary canal 
in healthy action, thus promoting good 
complexions, clear brains, and healthy 
bodies. Used by American physicians 
for 58 years. 

50c. and $1.00 
At druggists or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 
Bus. Est. 1834. 
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“Florida by Sea” 
Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
» lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
excellent service. Send for excursion boo 


W. P. Tuxnex, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 





LANTERN SLIDES OF 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
See RES ASRS hs 
Lanterns. Catalogues free. 

WILLIAM H. RAU 


1 Chestnut Street 
ag8-240 South Camac st} Philadelphia 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Office : 
Studio: 








CHES and © BDAY Cone rs; 
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Individual Communion 
: Outfits. Send for free catalog 


and list of users 
Sanitary Communion Ovtrit Co. 
Dept 23, Kochester, N. Y. 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BF]|S 
HM purest refine and tin. 
The most perfect, highest class bells ia the worli. 

y & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. v., N.Y. 

















I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, newspaper Press, $5. 
— + size, $18. Money saver. |'ig 
profits printing for others. Type-<et- 
ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 


"Tae mac wea ‘ain 










































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











B. & B. 

New lot fine-printed All- Wool French 
Challies, 50c.—comprising everything from 
neat styles for Children’s wear to very elabo- 
rate designs for Kimonos and House Dresses. 

Old lines—best French Challies — odd 
pieces—regular 50c. kind, 3§c. 

Big assortment Old Rose polka dots— 
French Challies — manufacturer made too 
many. 
tion price, 35c. 

Silk Striped Challies, 6§c. and 75§c. 

65 Cent All-Wool Black Cheviotte, 50c. 

50 inches wide Storm Serge at 50c. a yard 
—very low price for width and quality. 

Black Canvas Cloth, §1 to 54 inches wide, 





95¢. per yard—bought at forced sale—usu- | 


ally retails at $1.25 a yard. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, two lines ; 
one 90c.; the other $1.00—42 inches wide 

these prices save the buyer at least 2§c. 
per yard. 

Panama Cloth—medium weight—54 inches 
wide—worth 75c., while we are able to sell 
it at 50c. 

We're anxious for you to send for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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Made to sell at 50c,—over-produc- 
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A SPLENDID GIFT FOR TEACHER OR SCHOLAR 


The Gist. Lesson 


For Sunday-School Teachers. By R. A. TORREY. 
Superintendent Moody Bible Institute. Bound in real leather. 

Every word counts; Starts one thinking. Gets 
ONLY at heart d lesson. Three 


25 cts. pages eac 


Vest-pocket size. 
for the entire year. 


NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD! 


Practical Commentary 


on the S. S. 
Lessons 


Edited by Specialists in the Various Departments 
A comprehensive commentary ; hints to teachers, QNLY 


illustrations, 


remarkable. 


blackboard 
maps, class register, etc. 
The analysis is natural, the catchwords capital, 
and style concise, pointed, animated.'’"— The Advance. 


exercises, questions, 
‘The comments are 


50 cts. 








Suggestive Helps for Thoughtful Teachers 








The 20th Century New Testament, 
(In Modern English.) In three parts. 
Each, net, 50 cts. 

An Introduction to the Book of Acts. 
Prof. J. M. Stifler, D.D. Neét, 75 cts. 

Paul: A Servant of Jesus Christ. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. $1.00. 

The Life of St. Paul. Rev. James 
Stalker, M.A. 60 cts. 

A Short History of the Christian 
Church, Prof. |. W. Moncrief, Uni- 








versity of Chicago. Net, $1.50. 


Bible C By Rev. Alexander 
Whyte. Vols. IV and V.. $1.25, each. 

In the Time of Paul. Edward G. Sel- 
den, D.D. How Christianity Modi- 
fied Roman Life. 75 cts. 

Outline Studies in the Acts and Epis- 
tles. Ky Prof. W. G. Moorehead, 
D.D. Net, $1.20. 

St. Paul: His Life and Times. Prof. 
Iverach, D.D. 75 cts. 
Studies of the Man Paul. 

Speer. 75 cts. 


Robert E. 








The Key to the Primary Problem 








A two years’ course in two volumes. 





BIBLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE BEGINNERS. By Margaret J. Cushman Haven, 


An introductory course to the International series. 
prepared, the suggestions are the result of successful teaching of the little ones, an ex- 
cellent handbook for primary teachers.''— Congregationalist. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


158 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 63 Washington St., Chicago. Toronto, London, and Edinburgh. 


Each, cloth, net, 75 cts. 
‘The studies are thoroughly 








REVISED BIBLE) 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American Standard 
Edition is admitted to be “the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in | 
the English tongue.”’ 

The Sunday School Times says: 
“It is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.”’ 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 
title page. Prices — 00 
upwards. For sale by all book- 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 B. 18th St., New York 


sellers, or send for catalogue. 


Degree Bible Course 


by mail. Study at home. Distance no 
hindrance This book, ‘“‘ Home Bible 
Study,” free, if you enroll now. Terms 
easy Best testimonials. For free catae 
logue, write C. J. . Pres. 
fows Christian College, Oskaloosa, 
owa. 


One of the Best 


Song Books 














NEW ORLEANS 


If you intend going South, write 
the Queen & Crescent Route, 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., for rates and printed 
matter. 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Grateful Praise 


By Kirkpatrick and Gilmour 


Start. the New Year Right. 


by purchasing PELOUBET’S 


Select. Notes 


For 1903 


No teacher of the International Lessons 
can afford not to weekly use this best of 
all Commentaries on the Sunday-school 
lesson. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 











for use in Sunday-schools, Church, and 
Young People’s Services. Send for sam- 
ple copy for inspection. We pay postage. 


Hall-Mack Co., Publishers 


1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

















decide on the new hymn book for your Sanda 
School until you have seen Zither ad 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & HALN CO., New York & Chicago. 
$s 20 A WEEK straight salar 

te men with rig to introduce our 
Poultry Mixture in country ; year’s contract ; 
weekly pay. 
Mtg. Co., Box 1107, Springfield. Mlinois. 


America’s Winter Resorts 


DON’T 


| cent interest. 


. | UNIT 
and expenses | a 


Address, with stamp, Monarch | 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


For nearly 
half a century 


Ferry's 


Seeds 


famous i 
ovary where, Sold by 
1 Seed A 
postpaid free to all applicants. 
D. M. FERRY 400, 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne.W inne Building, Wichita, Kan. | 


Mention this paper 


UNIT: 





evolvers, Swords, etc.. to Francis Bannerman, 
579 Broadway, N.Y. Catalog, 1,000 illustrations, free 


When answering advertisements, please 
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Philadelphia, January 3, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The pao School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

~% 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents éach per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of copies 
. less than five, will be sent to sepa 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 








One free copy addi 
Free Copies ticnat will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


The paper is mot sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


~ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 


scribers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. O. Box 1550. 
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Beware! 


Some grocers push 
imitations of PEARL- 
INE to get more profit. 
lers, 
prizes and 
schemes 
are tried to 
sell them. 
They are 
not like 
PEARL- 
INE. They omen against all 
washing powders. PEAR L- 
INE is the best washing medi- 
um—does most, saves most. 
Absolutely har mless,most eco- 
nomical soap you can use. 674 


Enter Exit 
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“FOOD FIT FOR THE 
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D STATES GOVERNMENT SOLD 200,000 | 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Send Postel 7 1B SLE brving PL LY for Free Booklet. 
tise name of your grocer if hedoes net handle the above. 





AN AID FOR THE 


@ DEAF 


SENT ON TRIAL, abso 
lutely FREE of expense of 
rixk Address 

0. G. TIEMANN & CO 
107 Park Row, New York 


For copy send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 








